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PARISH REOORDS. 


HE matter of parochial records is not a new subject of 
church legislation. It is at least as old as the Council 
of Trent; for in Canons one and two of the Fifth Session of this 
Council, we find instructions about the keeping of baptismal 
and marriage records. Moreover, in the Roman Ritual there 
are minute details regarding the entries not only of marriages” 
and baptisms, but also of confirmations, deaths, and the Status 
Animarum, or parish census. The Decree Ne temere, which 
became effective in 1908,- added new instructions for the 
registration of marriages (Art. IX). It has remained, how- 
ever, for the new Code of Canon Law to summarize these 
matters and give definite legislation concerning the manner 
of entry and the necessary data to be inscribed in the five books 
which, strictly speaking, fall under the name of parish records 
or “ Libri Paroeciales”’, i. e. the registers of baptisms, cons 
firmations, marriages, deaths, ard the parish census. ~ 

The obligation of accurately keeping these five books is 
binding, according to Canon 470 § 1, on all pastors and ad- 
ministrators of parishes. }‘oreover, according to Canon 2383,. 
this obligatign is of such a serious nature that a pastor who 
fails to comply with the laws regarding parish records may 
be proceeded against with canonical penalties. 

Besides these five books, the keeping of which is of obliga- 
tion, by reason of the common haw of the Church, we have in 
the United States certain records to which the pastor is bound 
to attend, by reason of decrees of Plenary Councils and by 


1 Rit. Rom., Tit. X, cap. ii ff. 
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virtue of the statutes that obtain in the majority of the dioceses 
in this country. We shall first consider those records required 
by the general law of the Church, and secondly those peculiar 
to us. 


I. BAPTISM. 


The first parish book is the baptismal register. We read in 
Canon 777, that when the sacrament of Baptism has been 
administered, the pastor shall, without delay, inscribe in the 
baptismal register the names of those baptized, together with 
the names of the parents, god-parents, minister and the place 
and date of the baptism. 

As for the data regarding the name of the one baptized, 
together with the names of the sponsors, parents and their 
place of residence, needless to say, this information must be 
procured before the priest begins the ceremony of baptism. 
Thus he will avoid any complications that might arise, were 
he to discover after the ceremony that the one baptized did not 
belong to the parish, that the sponsors were not qualified, or 
even perhaps that the parents or guardians of the child were 
heretics or schismatics. | 

This Canon first reiterates the ruling of the Council of Trent 
and the prescription of the Roman Ritual to the effect that the 
entry of the baptismal record be made by the pastor himself. 
This duty cannot be left to the priest who administers the 
sacrament, by delegation of the pastor, for the Canon states 
ethat it must be done by the pastor and that in the entry he 
shall make note of the name of the minister. This ruling is 
only in accord with the mind of the Church in that the pastor 
is the duly qualified registrar of his parish records, even in the 
event that he does not personally assist at the ceremony. 
Wherefore any custom whereby the pastor delegates the as- 
sistants to make entry in the baptismal register of the baptisms 
which they perform is, by this Canon, forbidden. As the bap- 
tismal stipend belongs by right to the pastor, so to him falls the 
duty of recording the baptism! Even more to be reprehended, 
as being: against both spirit and letter of the law, is any 
custom whereby Sisters of the parish school or lay persons 
are permitted to make these entries. Parish records, according 
to Canon 470, must be kept from strange hands and profane 


eyes. 
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It would appear that the only exceptions to the foregoing 
personal obligation of the pastor in this regard would be 
physical or mental inability or absence from home; in which 
cases the duty would devolve on the priest in charge of the 
parish, or, in case no particular priest has been placed in 
charge, on the one who solemnly administers this sacrament. 

It should likewise be noted that theologians who treat of 
this subject incline to the opinion that this obligation of 
recording baptisms is binding sub gravi, because this record is 
necessary to prove the fact of the baptism and also the existence 
of the impediment of Spiritual Relationship.’ 

Canon 777 next states that the required data should be in- 
scribed in the book of baptisms without delay. Just how these 
words “ without delay ” are to be interpreted, cannot be exactly 
determined. The Roman Ritual* says this must be done 
before the newly baptized child is carried from the church 
or before the sponsors leave the baptistry. Different theo- 
logians advance various opinions, but we have been unable to 
find any who allow more than three days before the delay 
becomes a matter of grave sin. 

This legislation prohibits, therefore, under pain of sin any 
custom whereby baptismal data be kept on slips of paper or 
in a note book, and only entered in the proper registry when 
a sufficient number of records have accumulated. The reason 
for this is easily seen when we consider, on the one hand, the 
danger of losing the data with which such a method is fraught; 
and, on the other hand, the injustice which might result to the 
one baptized, if the record of his baptism were lost. 

The following Canon (778) continues the subject of bdp- 
tismal records, as follows: “ If the baptism were administered, 
neither by the pastor nor in his presence, the minister shall, as 
soon as possible, notify the pastor of the parish in which the one 
baptized has his domicile.” Although the Code does not state 
it, the fact is clearly evident that a corresponding obligation 
rests on a pastor receiving such notice, immediately to make 
entry of the data in his baptismal book. For it would be 
useless to send the notice, if it were to be used merely as 
material for the waste basket. 


2Cf. Scavini, Theol. Moral., Tract. IX, Disp. 2, cap. v; Martinet, Theol. 
Mor., L. III, art. 3, n. 4; Marc, P. III, n. 1490. 


3 Tit. 2, n. 34. 
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The fundamental reason for this legislation is to facilitate 
the location of a baptismal record in later years. The most 
natural place for one to go for one’s baptismal record would 
be to the parish where one’s parents had their domicile at the 
time of his birth. Now that maternity hospitals are becoming 
more common, such legislation is clearly in accord with modern 
custom. Wherefore chaplains administering baptism in hospi- 
tals are obliged to send notification of the facts to the pastor of 
the parish in which the parents of the infant reside. A like 
obligation rests on any pastdér baptizing a child born in his 


» parish, provided the parents of the child have their domicile 


elsewhere. 
This completes the legislation relative to the entries of 


baptisms proper. The second paragraph of Canon 470 states, 
however, that in the baptismal register note should be made of 
the reception of Confirmation, subdiaconate, contraction of 
marriage, or taking of solemn religious vows. Hence after the 
confirmation or marriage of one baptized in his parish, the 
pastor must make entry of the fact, not only in the proper 
register of these sacraments, but also in the baptismal book. 
This is likewise a serious obligation, and the S. Congregation 
of Sacraments has declared that, for failure to comply with the 
prescription of making the twofold entry of marriage, a pastor 
may be punished with canonical penalties.‘ 


II. CONFIRMATION. 


The second parish book is the record of confirmations. Ac- 
cording to Canon 798, the pastor should inscribe in this.book 
the names of the minister, of those confirmed, of their parents 
and sponsors, together with the day and place of the admin- 
istration of this Sacrament. 

The prescription of the Roman Ritual ° that the confirmation 
record should have the names of the boys and men on one page, 
and those of the girls and women on another, is not specifically 
mentioned in the new Code. Canon 470 legislates, however, 
that all parochial books are to be kept according to customary 
ecclesiastical rules. Wherefore this rubric of the Roman Ritual 
may not be entirely overlooked. 


4S. C. de Sacramentis, Instr. 6 March, rgr1, n. TV. 
5 Rit. Rom., Tit. X, cap. iv. 
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Continuing the. subject of confirmation record, the following 
Canon (799) legislates that in case a pastor be not present at 
the confirmation of one of his parishoners, it devolves on the 
minister of the sacrament of Confirmation to see to it that 
notice of the fact and the necessary data are promptly sent to 
the pastor of the one confirmed. This, as in the case of a 
baptismal notice, obliges the pastor receiving such information 
to make entry of it in his confirmation and baptismal registers, 
just as if the person had been confirmed in his church. 


III. MARRIAGE. 


The next parochial book is the Marriage Register. In the 
first paragraph of Canon 1103 we find the following legisla- 
tion: “As soon as possible after the ceremony the pastor, or 
whoever takes his place, shall enter in the marriage register the 
names of the contracting parties and witnesses, the place and 
date of the ceremony and other data prescribed by rituals and 
diocesan statutes. This he must do even though some other 
priest, delegated by the pastor or Ordinary, officiates at the 
ceremony.” 

Here we find the following matters of note. First, the person 
obliged to record the marriage is the pastor; this because rights 
and duties are correlative; since the pastor is the one entitled 
to assist at the marriage, he is likewise obliged to record it. 
This is in keeping with the Roman Ritual,® which states that 
the pastor must register the marriage manu sua. The clause 
in this Canon stating that this duty rests on the pastor or who- 
ever takes his place might seem to imply that the pastor might 
delegate this duty tq the priest whom he has delegated’ to 
officiate, were it not for the fact that the legislator immediately 
states that the pastor has this duty even though another priest, 
delegated by him or the Ordinary, officiates. Canonists inter- 
pret the clause “‘ whoever takes his place” as referring rather 
to administrators of those churches where the pastor, because 
of infirmity or old age, is unable to care for his parish." 

Secondly, we meet the same legislation as in the case of 
baptismal records, i. e. that the entry of marriages be made 


® Rit. Rom., Tit. VII, cap. ii. 
7 Sabetti-Barrett, 917, quaer. i. 
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quam primum. Theologians hold that in making this entry, 
as in that of the baptismal entry, a pastor may not delay more 
than three days without it becoming a matter of grave sin.® 
We now face the event of an assistant, with proper delegation, 
officiating at a marriage while the pastor is away from home 
for more than three days. Here are two prescriptions which 
are impossible of fulfillment, namely, that the data be entered 
by the pastor and that it be done at once. It would appear that 
the legislator is more concerned over the immediate entry of 
the data than over the fact that it must be entered by the pastor. 


« Wherefore in such a case the registration should be made at 


once by the assistant, rather than delay several days or perhaps 
weeks, until the return of the pastor. 

Thirdly, we note that, besides the names of the contracting 
parties and witnesses and the place and date of the marriage, 
the pastor must also enter any data prescribed by rituals or 
statutes. 

It may not be out of place to state here that the Second and 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore enjoin it upon us to 
follow the norm of the Roman Ritual in registering baptisms, 
confirmations, marriages, and deaths.” The Ritual (Tit. X, 
cap. ii) prescribes that the marriage entry also give the names 
of the parents of the contracting parties except in the case of 
widowers or widows, when the name of the deceased consort is 
noted; and in case any dispensations were granted for the 
marriage that note be made of what dispensations were ob- 
tained. The necessity of noting the names of the parents of 
the contracting parties is also enjoined by letter of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments, under date of 6 March, IgI1I. 
This legislation moreover finds place in nearly all of our 
diocesan statutes. 

In paragraph 2 of the same Canon (1103), it is enacted that 
the pastor likewise enter the fact of the marriage in his bap- 
tismal book, i. e. provided either of the parties was baptized in 


his parish. If, however, either of the contracting parties was 


baptized elsewhere, the pastor must inform the pastor of the 
parish of baptism. This connotes that the pastor of the place 


8 Sabetti-Barrett, 917, quaer. 2 ff. 
© Conc. Plen. Balt. II, art. 222, 223; Conc. Plen. Balt. III, art. 275. 
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of baptism make entry of the data as soon as possible after 
receiving the notice. In the above-mentioned letter of the 
S. Congregation of the Sacraments it is moreover required that 
this notice forwarded to the parish of baptism, bear the seal 
of the parish where the marriage took place. It might not be 
out of place to suggest that all certificates of baptisms, mar- 
riages, confirmations and deaths bear the parish seal; other- 
wise they are of doubtful value. 

The next legislation on the subject of marriage records is in * 
Canon 1988. Here we read that after a declaration of nullity 
of a marriage the Ordinary should see to it that due notice of 
the fact be forwarded, in order that it may be entered in the 
marriage and baptismal registers of the parish in which the 
marriage was contracted. This, of course, refers only to 
declarations of nullity of those marriages contracted before a 
priest, since records of civil marriages or those attempted be- 
fore a minister would not be found in our church registers. 
A pastor receiving such notice from the Ordinary or the Matri- 
monial Curia is bound to record the data in his matrimonial and 
baptismal registers. 

Before dismissing the subject of marriage records, it seems 
well to suggest that pastors record in the marriage register 
the necessary data pertaining to any “sanatio in radice”’ 
granted in foro externo to their subjects. While there seems 
to be no positive legislation to this effect, it can be inferred 
from the fact that a sanation is a revalidation of a marriage. 
Moreover, the utility of such a record can be easily seen, when 
we consider that without this record in the parish archives there 
would be no authoritative document in the parish to prove that 
such a marriage had ever been revalidated. 


IV. DEATHS. 


The fourth parish book is that of deaths. The Code, in 
Canon 1238, is very clear on the matter and quotes almost 
verbatim the pertinent rubrics of the Roman Ritual: “After 
the funeral service the minister shall enter in the Book of the 
Dead the name and age of the deceased, the names of parents 
or consort, date of death, name of the priest who admin- 
istered the sacraments, what sacraments were received, and the 
place and date of the funeral.” 


4 
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The Canon is so explicit in the matter that the only com- 
ments which might find ‘place would be to draw attention to 
the fact that in this registry, unless the pastor has personally 
officiated, the legislator does not seem to bind him to make the 
entry, but it would appear that he may leave this duty to the 
priest of the parish who officiated at the funeral. Of course, 
since the pastor is the official custodian of his church records, 
it devolves upon him to see to it that this entry be made either 


*by himself or by one of his priests. 


We would also note that the legislator distinguishes between 
married and unmarried persons, in the matter of the data to 
be entered. In the case of the death of a married person, the 
name of the consort is entered; while for an unmarried person, 
the names of the parents are entered. 


V. STATUS ANIMARUM. 


The fifth and last parish book mentioned in Canon 470 is the 
Status Animarum, or parish census book. The keeping of a 
census is also a prescription of the Roman Ritual,” and is like- 
wise enjoined by the Council of Baltimore.** The Statutes of 
different dioceses vary as to the frequency of the parish census; 
the greater number, however, require that this be done at 
least every five years. 

The data of the census should comprise the names and ad- 
dresses of all the parishioners, together with their ages and the 
facts as to whether they have made their first Communion and 
Easter duty, received Confirmation, etc. The value of the 
census record is so well recognized that this subject need not 
detain us, except to point out the fact that not only is an up- 
to-date census record desirable as a matter of practical utility, 
but it also possesses a spiritual advantage; for, as shepherds 
of souls, it is but fitting that pastors imitate the Good Shepherd 
and know the sheep and lambs of their flock. 

Paragraph 3 of Canon 470 states that at the end of each 
year the pastor should send to the bishop a copy of all parish 
books, except the Status Animarum. Commentators, however, 
incline to the opinion that this prescription is fulfilled by ac- 
curately giving the parish statistics in the Annual Report which 


10 Rit. Rom., Tit. X, cap. vi. 
11 Conc. Balt. Plen. III, art. 275. 
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is forwarded to the bishop. Whether pastors should obey the 
letter of the law, as expressed in this canon, or follow the 
aforementioned opinion of commentators, depends entirely on 
the mind of the local Ordinary. 

The same Canon legislates, lastly, that the pastor should 
have archives in which these parish books, together with epis- 
copal letters and other necessary documents, may be kept, and 
that diligence be exercised in seeing that they do not fall into 
the hands of those who have no business with them. The 
necessity of archives is also prescribed by the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, where it is legislated that pastors shall 
provide themselves with a safe for the preservation of parochial 
books, letters, and other valuable documents.** 

Besides these records, required by the common law of the 
Church, we have, as has been previously mentioned, certain 
records, the keeping of which is peculiar to us. 


VI. THE TWOFOLD INVENTORY. 


The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore enjoins upon the 
pastor of every parish the preparation of two inventories. The 
first inventory should accurately describe all goods, both mov- 
able and immovable, belonging to the parish; the second all 
such goods as are the personal property of the pastor.** The 
advantage of these inventories is readily recognized, provided 
of course that they are kept up to date and at least annually 
revised. If this be conscientiously done, a pastor can avoid 
any imputation of dishonesty that might be made after his 
departure from a parish, and he would facilitate matters for his 
successor, besides avoiding any possible trouble on this score 
after his death. 


VII. ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Relatio de Statu Paroeciae, or the annual report of the 
parish, is not, strictly speaking, a parish book. Since it forms, 
however, a summary of the other parish records, it may well 
find place within the scope of this article. The Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore requires that an annual report of each 
parish be carefully prepared by the pastor, signed by him and 


12 Conc. Balt. Plen, III, art. 278. 
13 Conc. Balt. Plen. III, art. 276. 
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two trustees and forwarded to the Episcopal Curia; moreover, 
that a copy of this report be read or distributed annually to the 
faithful of the parish.** The legislator emphasizes the im- 
portance of the Report, by stating that culpable negligence in 
submitting the report to the Ordinary may be punished even 
by suspension ; while a pastor, even irremovable, detected in a 
deliberate endeavor to deceive the Ordinary by falsifying his 
Report is liable to removal from his parish. 

The obligations in this matter are so well understood that the 
subject may be dismissed with the suggestion that pastors be 
careful to answer every question asked in the report blanks. 
By so doing they will greatly facilitate the labor of all con- 
cerned. Moreover they should bear in mind that the Report 
is not only a record of their own activities, but also a record 
of the parish; that it is the principal means the Ordinary has 
of learning the condition of the various parishes under his 
jurisdiction and perhaps the only means afforded him by which 
to compile the Diocesan Report, which he is bound to submit 
to the Holy Father. 


VIII. Book or MINUTES OF PARISH MEETINGS. 


Another ruling in the matter of parish books has to do with 
the minutes of the meetings of the parish corporation. This 
legislation is especially insisted upon in the Statutes of those 
dioceses where such is the requirement of their State Corpor- 
ation Law. Hence in dioceses where this law obtains, the 
pastor is obliged to see that the parish be provided with a book 
in which he, or whoever may be secretary of the meeting, 
should accurately describe the record of these meetings; 
whether they be the official meetings of the pastor and trustees 
alone, or those more important meetings when pastor and 
trustees meet with the bishop and vicar general. Since failure 
to keep*a record of the minutes of these meetings may result 
in serious damage to the parish in matters of property claims, 
the duty of attending to these records is on the conscience of the 
pastor. For when the rights of others are at stake, culpable 
negligence becomes the more blameworthy.*® 


14 Conc. Balt. Plen. III, art. 272. 
16 St. Alphonsus, |. III, n. 555. 
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PARISH RECORDS. II 


IX. ParisH HIsTory. 


Lastly we find in the statutes of many dioceses legislation 
which requires the keeping of a book of the history of the 
parish, the origin of the parish, when and under what pastor 
it was founded, the title under which it was dedicated and 
the principal events of the parish history, e. g. the dates of 
the erection and dedication of new parish buildings, the 
canonical erection of the Stations of the Cross, confraternities 
and sodalities, the dates of the deaths and transfers of pastors 
and assistants, etc. While these matters may, at first thought, 
seem trivial, those priests who have experienced the difficulty 
often entailed in obtaining some fact of the early history of 
his parish, will think otherwise. Moreover, attention might be 
brought to the fact that no parish is so small but that it may 
not occupy an important place in history. In proof of this, 
we have but to look to older countries to see that saints and 
scholars have ofttimes sprung from insignificant parishes, and 
to-day many a small hamlet is perpetuated to posterity by 
having its name linked with that of some saint of God, who 
was born, lived, or died there. Since we know not the secrets 
of Providence, we should not neglect to inscribe the simple 
facts of our parish chronicles, for we know not but that in 
years to come our humble entries may supply important facts 
for history. 

Briefly summarized, then, the records of every parish should 
consist of the following books: Registry of Baptisms, Con- 
firmations, Marriages, Deaths, and Census Record, as required 
by the general law; the Double Inventory and financial report, 
of obligation by decrees of Plenary Councils and where local 
Statute so orders, a Book of Minutes of Trustee Meetings, and 
Book of Parish History. The baptismal, marriage, and con- 
firmation entries must be made by the pastor himself, while 
he must attend to it that the other records are either made by 
himself personally, or by some priest acting under his super- 
vision; never by women or laymen. Moreover, the facts of 
a marriage, confirmation, solemn religious profession, or re- 
ception of subdiaconate must also be entered in the baptismal 
records. The pastor should see that all these entries are care- 
fully and promptly made and he should diligently guard them 
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not only against loss by fire or theft, but also use care lest the 
more important ones, especially the baptismal, marriage, and 
census records fall into the hands of curious-minded persons. 
These records are of a private nature; the faithful place im- 
plicit confidence in the priest when they give him the facts; 
and it certainly borders on grave violation of secrecy to betray 
the trust placed in him, by permitting these records to fall into 
the hands of persons who have no right to the information 
thus gained. 

While it is universally conceded that the task of accurately 
keeping parish records is no light one, we must also bear in 
mind that, in the estimate of the Church, the position of pastor 
is no mean one. Wherefore he who accepts the privileges 
of an office must be prepared to shoulder the obligations. 

Moreover, in the matter of records we are forced to admit 
that. Canon Law is not more strict than civil law, and our 
Bureaus of Vital Statistics have more than once supplied birth,,. 
marriage, and death records when no trace of them could be 
found in the church registers, where they should have been 
preserved. 

In fine, we can look upon our parish books as the record of 
our accounts with God Himself; for they give the names of 
those who by our ministry have been spiritually reborn, as. 
children of God and heirs of heaven; those who have been 
enlisted in the militia of Christ, in the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation ; the record of those who by entrance into Christian 
marriage have become cornerstones of society; here and there 
the name of one of the chosen members of the parish who,. 
perhaps because of our example, has fled the vanities of the 
world, to serve God more perfectly in religion or in the priest- 
hood; and lastly they show the ever-increasing list of those of 
our flock whom we have laid away to eternal rest. These are 
the records we shall be proud to produce when one day we are 
called upon to render an account of our stewardship. 

JAMEs H. MurpHy. 
Buffalo, New York. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE OHINESE MISSIONS? 


NE may hear it stated, time and again, that the Chinese 
Missions are among the most fertile fields for mission- 
ary endeavor in the whole world. Indeed, if the annual re- 
ports of the individual vicariates apostolic are examined, one 
soon becomes possessed of the information that, within the last 
ten years, the number of Christians in China has increased 
by one million. With such facts in hand it would seem to be 
unreasonable not to infer that the Chinese missions are most 
flourishing. Surely no other mission country is able to put 
forward so satisfactory an array of statistics indicating pro- 
gress, as those just mentioned. However, statistical reports 
(in every case) should be measured by the rule of many quali- 
fications before anything like a just and workable appreciation 
of the actual state of affairs may be gained. In the present 
instance, one very important consideration—namely, that up 
to the present day, the vast majority of conversions are ac- 
complished among the people of the Jower classes, principally 
those in the rural districts—must be made to qualify the purely 
statistical impression. Thus the Chinese Catholics, to-day, are 
the working people, laborers and menials—in short, the poor. 
Now if this fact be allowed, as the measure of a qualification 
of the above figures, the original estimate of progress must be 
considerably modified ; that is, if one at all understands or real- 
izes the social nature of things in China. Surely, one soul is 
as precious as another in the sight of God, whether it abide in 
the breast of a nobleman or of a son of the soil. This truism, 
however, does not alter the fact that all missionary success 
depends essentially upon the accomplishment of this end— 
namely, that the whole of a nation shall be won for Christian- 
ity. In this instance we believe that such an end cannot 
rightly, or even actually, be accomplished by beginnings which 
solely involve the lower states of society, and thus demand a 
later reclamation of the upper classes. This consideration hav- 
ing now been rather fully broached, it may well be offered as a 
proposition to be expanded in the present article. 
China is a land of ancient culture and civilization. Its re- 
quirements—for position, prestige, or for social or political 
influence—are rigid and severe. The higher classes are still 
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remote from the influences which Catholic Christian principles 
and practices exert when acknowledged and accepted. It must 
be conceded that very, very little is being done for these people, 
or has been done, from the very beginnings of missionary 
endeavor in the land. By no means do I desire, however, or 
intend to lay the blame for this at the door of the missionaries 
themselves, but simply wish to state facts as they stand. 
Having declared the great desirability of winning the upper 
classes of the people for Christ, it is proper now to inquire how 
we shall go about securing their serious consideration of our 
message. Is it to be brought about otherwise than through 
the agencies comprehended under the titles of School and 
Press? I think we all know the answer. But, to turn again 
to facts, it must be said that for a very long time—yes, even up 
to a period within the last five years—there were in China no 
Catholic schools of any important standing whatever, apart 
from a few schools conducted by the Jesuits. It is true that 
conditions have improved somewhat since that time; but it is 
at least equally true that the Catholic school situation in China, 
if we may so term it, is still in a most deplorable condition. 
At the present moment, by far the greater number of vicariates 
apostolic in China have no provision whatever for secondary 
school training. Moreover, of such secondary schools as have 
received the official sanction of the Government, we have not 
a half dozen. As far as post- or under-graduate schools are 
concerned, or colleges or universities, there is, in all China, but 
one Catholic institution that may properly come under some 
one or a number of these heads; that school is the French 
“Aurora”. Concerning primary schools, there are indeed, ac- 
cording to statistics, a considerable number of them; but I 
surmise that among these there is really a very small number 
that would satisfy all proper requirements for thoroughgoing 
schools of this class. If it is permissible for me to draw a con- 
clusion from personal observation in my own immediate dis- 
trict and those contiguous to it, I must withdraw my previous 
surmise, in favor of a downright confession that affairs, even 
in the lower grade departments, are in a most sorry plight. 
Here it becomes advisable to inquire into the fundamental 
cause for the existence of this most unfortunate state of affairs. 
There are reasons, many and various, which tend to explain or 
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account for these conditions; and, upon second thought, it 
appears to me to be wiser to mention some of these, and to 
leave the portentous question concerning the actual underly- 
ing cause: behind all these tentative explanations, to be dis- 
covered, or at least guessed at, by each individual reader whose 
interest is keen and deep enough to lead him thus far. I 
myself have been, for the last sixteen years, conducting a school 
which endeavors to embrace both primary and secondary school 
departments. I have found the difficulties involved in main- 
taining and continuing such an institution in China, to be well 
nigh insurmountable. In the first place, in order to establish 
efficient Catholic schools, competent Catholio teachers are re- 
quired, together with adequate means to retain them. Such 
teachers as are actually secured, must possess more than com- 
mon educational advantages if we would not undergo the 
humiliation and dismay of seeing a general exodus of the 
children of our convert parents from our schools to those under 
governmental control or approbation. The missionaries them- 
selves are so extensively occupied with the pastoral duties of 
their respective mission stations (one priest being quite often 
obliged to assume the care of from thirty to eighty stations) 
that it frequently requires an almost heroic act of decision for 
a bishop to determine deliberately to set apart a priest for 
exclusive school work. 

It is true that there are Chinese teachers at our disposal ; 
but, in this case, the question of financial means looms large 
on the horizon of indeterminate possibilities. It is practically 
impossible to secure a good teacher for less than fifty dollars 
a month. In our schools we are paying from ten to twenty 
dollars per month for teachers. The very fact that I pay our 
best teacher, here at St. Francis Xavier College, as much as 
thirty dollars per month, is looked upon by my confréres as 
most extraordinary, a rather exorbitant expense. But, as may 
be readily inferred, with the miserable salaries I have named, 
it is quite impossible to secure teachers. A school encumbered 
with a corps of inefficient instructors begins at once to forfeit 
all claims to high or noteworthy reputation. 

There also comes in here the question of school buildings 
and their equipment. The Chinese Government, and the 
Protestant organizations as well, are able to solve these ques- 
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tions most admirably and, apparently, without difficulty. The 
Government, in many places, has converted the Yamen 
(Mandarin’s Building of Administration) into a school; and, 
in other localities, even the pagodas have been turned into im- 
pressive appearing, modern schools. The Protestants have, as 
a rule, erected the most up-to-date school structures, built after 
the latest American and European models. In either case— 
namely, that of the Government or the Protestant societies— 
the general and particular equipment is ample and complete 
in every department. The ordinary Chinaman is almost sure 
to be agreeably impressed and influenced in favor of schools 
which present sych satisfactory external evidences of suitable 
provision for educational training. Qur Catholic schools are, 
for the most part, decidedly insignificant and unimposing in 
every particular, besides being provided with but scant and 
inadequate equipment. These conditions with regard to our 
schools, by the way, supply the main reasons for the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to recognize them officially. 

This fact of the failure to obtain governmental recognition 
of our schools, operates, in most cases, most disastrously against 
us, and largely accounts for our failure to make significant 
progress along educational lines. By this I do not mean to 
insinuate that the Government in any way opposes our schools. 
They simply demand sufficient guarantees that our buildings, 
equipment, and teaching forces meet the full requirements of 
the standard regulations. My school (St. Francis Xavier 
College) enjoys governmental recognition; and I am pleased 
to affirm that I have never been aware of other than the most 
obvious and marked evidences of courtesy and codperation 
from government officials, in every particular of the work. 
But, to return to the question of the schools which have not 
governmental recognition, the fatal difficulty is brought to 
light when it is understood that pupils from these schools may 
not advance to any of the officially recognized secondary or 
undergraduate institutions. For admission to these the Gov- 
ernment’s official certificate, showing that the student has 
satisfactorily completed a course in a recognized primary or 
grade school, is positively required. Is it not a thing to be 
regretted and most earnestly decried, that our Catholic pupils, 
under these circumstances, frequently feel themselves forced 
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to attend pagan schools in order that they may be secure in case 
they may wish to take up higher studies later on? Lack of 
finances alone seems—at least from surface considerations—to 
account, first and foremost, for this untoward condition of 
affairs. 

To get a clearer insight into our actual backwardness in 
these matters, let us pause to look upon the universities which 
are maintained under governmental auspices, or conducted as 
Protestant enterprises under governmental approbation. The 
Protestants, at large, may properly claim to maintain at least 
eight institutions which are justified in claiming the title of 
universities; and to these institutions must be added about 
twenty professional training schools. We have one pro- 
university, which is still far from complete, both in respect of 
structure and educational facilities. 

At this point, let us again turn to the main proposition of 
this paper, and ask, ‘‘ How shall we be able to convert the 
upper classes of the Chinese, if we have not the educational 
facilities to attract them and satisfy their plainly expressed 
requirements?”’ As has already been shown, the poorer people 
have not the influence to exert a definite and favorable im- 
pression upon those above them, socially and intellectually. 
At this point I do not wish to be misunderstood, as though I 
thought to exclude the poor from the unspeakable benefits of 
Christianity. Surely, ‘“‘To the poor the Gospel is [to be] 
preached ”—that is, to the “ poor in spirit”. But, there may 
be millionaires as well as beggars, professors as well as illi- 
terates, who come under this category. It is most regrettable 
that in China the poor are generally ignored by the upper 
classes, because they have long been reputed as the special har- 
borers of those who are base and otherwise unworthy, and their 
morality is generally held at a discount, as well as their poverty. 
This has been an inevitable condition of the class, as a class, 
without Christianity; and conversion cannot, by any means, 
immediately remove the stigma that still attaches to the gen- 
eral body of the poor in China. 

Here, then, is one conclusion which may be arrived at 
definitely, and it is drawn from the historical records of what 
has heretofore been found in other countries and other nations: 
namely, that if the Chinese nation is to become Catholic, the 
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processes of conversion must be undertaken from the upper 
ranks of Chinese life, rather than the /ower, and must thence 
descend rather than vice versa. This plan of eampaign can 
only be successful through the schools and the public press. 

Thus we come to the second factor which bears upon these 
most undesirable conditions that we have been discussing. 
This feature of the case presents, perhaps, more pernicious and 
threatening tendencies than those already dealt with. With 
the exception of a few periodicals, which actually exert no 
important influence upon the difficulties in hand, the list of real 
Catholic public periodicals of note in China is shown to be 
utterly negligible. Besides, there are hardly any scientific 
books printed in the vernacular; I am referring to books pub- 
lished under Catholic auspices. I mention this last point to 
show that the difficulty, in this instance, does not necessarily lie 
in the lack of means to produce literary works, but rather in 
the fact that the consensus of Catholic opinion has not awak- 
ened to the importance and the actual necessity of producing 
books treating of other subjects than those referring directly 
or exclusively to religion. But, scan the book catalogues of the 
pagan publishing houses or the Protestant denominational and 
philanthropic societies, with their long lists of school books, 
text books, periodicals, scientific works, belles lettres, novels, 
and short stories. Indeed, their exhaustive treatises—compre- 
hensive volumes, good, bad, and indifferent—are fast extending 
beyond the bounds of easy enumeration. The Protestant so- 
cieties employ canvassers who traverse the whole countryside. 
These, as also The Salvation Army forces (the latter have been 
in the country but a short time), are seen everywhere—in the 
hotel lobbies, railway stations, public centers, and similar 
places of easy access to the people—forever offering their 
papers and pamphlets for public purchase. 

A few days ago one of my pupils went to a public book- 
stall, and brought home a copy of Nietzsche. I bade him re- 
turn the volume; but he was soon back again—with a book 
dealing most offensively with the subject of extreme socialistic 
propaganda. Incidents like this are common. Our Chinese 
youth is “ crazy for reading”. Itisamania withthem. Con- 
sequently they are easily persuaded to devour the cheapest 
novels and other works which make it a point to ridicule any 
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and all standards of morality, and which even attempt to cast 
such standards overboard altogether. Only one who is really 
active in school work can be fully aware of the enormous 
quantities and kinds of literary trash and nonsense that are 
constantly being published and placed upon the market. Asa 
result of this condition of affairs we are actually compelled 
to use in our schools text-books which present Jesus as a famous 
man, in exactly the same light as the characters of Washington 
or Bismarck are set forth! 

In a pedagogical magazine for secondary schools, I read a 
short time ago an article entitled ‘ Catholic Religion—Catholic 
Priests and Popes,” which was supplemented and illustrated by 
quotations from Haeckel! The article could not have been 
worse. That such trash is being read in high schools, and 
such nonsense taught in the ethics and history classes is a 
terrible shame. Need one be surprised that under these con- 
ditions our holy religion does not find access to the educated 
classes of the people? Recently I received an advertisement 
that Haeckel’s Weltraetsel (Riddles of the Universe) had been 
translated. The announcement went on to state that the book 
“is the world’s most famous work of modern times”. Books 
treating of history, pedagogy, philosophy, geography, science, 
and even of the arts, nearly all reveal a positive anti-Christian 
attitude, sending out at every opportunity thrusts at religion 
and at Catholicism in particular. All this goes on without 
check, until one is almost tempted to feel that there is no one 
among us to defend our position and to meet these vicious at- 
tacks against the holy standards which we are here to uphold. 
Of course this is not true, since we all stand ready to enter this 
warfare in so far as circumstances permit; but the very cir- 
cumstances of our present position are such as to render us 
practically helpless in the matter. 

“Yes, yes,” my readers may say, “but why is nothing 
definite and drastic being done in the face of all this?’”’ And 
I ask: ‘‘ Who is there to do these things, under the conditions 
in which we are at present placed?” We lack men with 
sufficient leisure to permit even one to occupy himself definitely 
or exclusively with scientific work and the defence of religion. 
Men of proper calibre could, undoubtedly, be secured; but 
where should we find the means to retain them? It is also true 
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that we now have in China many missionaries who would be 
amply competent to devote themselves to this work; but, as 
has been said, their whole time is taken up with pastoral duties, 
and no liberty is afforded them for literary work or the pursuit 
of scientific studies. Even if one should succeed in snatching 
the time to prepare some worth-while literary work which 
would tend to counteract the effect of the avalanche of adverse 
publications now glutting the markets, who would volunteer 
to see it published and circulated. 

Realizing the demand, I at last succeeded in translating a 
number of short novels. For twelve months I persisted in 
every way possible to get them printed. Finally, toward the 
end of a year, I succeeded in getting just one of these volumes 
before the public. It required for this accomplishment the 
stupendous sum of fifty dollars; but, do what I would, I could 
not rake up the princely sum sooner than that! 

It must be frankly admitted that, in Catholic mission centres, 
the importance of the factors of school and press has been 
fatally underestimated. Of course, it must be admitted that 
the support of these projects on the part of the faithful fails to 
bring about the obvious, immediate, and highly satisfactory 
results to be obtained through other and more popular con- 
tributions. Most American benefactors prefer to furnish funds 
for the erection of chapels, for the ransom of pagan babies, for 
the support of catechists (with monthly reports of their doings), 
and for like needs. All of these are assuredly most excellent in 
their own departments. I am certainly far from believing 
that apostolates of this sort are of negligible value. On the 
contrary, I am fully aware of the stupendous significance of the 
fact that millions of little children have been saved through 
the generosity of noble Catholics who have fostered this branch 
of charity. In this article, however, it has been my main 
purpose to emphasize the point that the vital questions con- 
cerning the Catholic school and the Catholic press in China 
must not be set aside. 

Our difficulties, all along the line, in these matters, appear 
to be the exact opposite of the problems to be found in 
Protestant ranks. A Protestant missionary once told me that 
money in abundance could be secured by them for their schools, 
but that they encountered all sorts of difficulties in raising 
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money for the churches. My prayer is for a golden mean of 
dispensation and distribution, thus allowing us to prove that 
the application of the religious principles which we come to 
teach, may well, and must, bring forth the fruits of the richest 
culture, with all the added gifts of true civilization. Mean- 
time, however, our Protestant friends are buying up an im- 
mense amount of prestige and high respect. The actual value 
of such pseudo-homage is not great, but it serves as an efficient 
instrument through which to reach the people of high degree; 
and we need to reach these people, in order to save the race. 
The Y. M. C. A., with its schools and clubs, and with all its 
literature, has now spread itself abroad and into almost every 
great city of the country. It has obtained much influence with 
the Government, securing through this great channel the larger 
number of the worth-while public offices and governmental 
positions. Everywhere, in railroad departments, telegraph 
stations, guard houses, and similar public centers of industry 
and activity, the Protestants have secured the most desirable 
and the best paying positions. Our Catholics take, nearly 
always, a second or even a third rate place. But why complain? 
Can we affirm that our people are so equipped with educational 
advantages as to be able to match themselves against these 
people? What is there here for us, but chagrin and shame? 
The Protestants see to it that their young Chinese adherents 
have every opportunity provided for them to secure these fine 
positions and offices. They even send large numbers of their 
so-called converts abroad, to Europe or America, to complete 
their education. It is these young men who return to their 
country as modern pagan leaders of the people! In this con- 
nexion I may say that I began, something more than a year ago, 
to make strenuous efforts and plans to send, each year, six of 
our own students to America for the completion of their higher 
education. Estimates of the cost of such a venture were ob- 
tained through the kind offices of the Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D., President of Notre Dame University. 
In adding to these costs the expenses of equipment and trans- 
portation charges, an average of one thousand dollars would 
be required for each student, for the first year; thereafter, the 
expense would be, for each student, approximately six hundred 
dollars per annum. This proposition was widely reported, 
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throughout the length and breadth of the United States, in 
i" Catholic circles; but, up to the time of writing, / have failed 
to receive sufficient funds to cover even a minor portion of the 
expenses of one student for one year! 
Let me not linger over my narration of conditions in China 
as they have reference to the people of the higher classes. 
I only hope I have been able te hold your attention and retain 
your interest, up to this point. I even dare to put my hopes a 
point further up, actually trusting that some of my Catholic 
friends and readers will have been sufficiently aroused by the 
foregoing observations to set in motion such activities as will 
tend to bring about the beginning of the end of this trend of 
affairs, in our most promising mission field. 
GEORGE M. STENZ, S.V.D. 


Tsining, China. 


THE STUDY OF MYSTIOISM. 


N a recent number of the REvIEw * I tendered several reasons 
why a priest who has at heart his own spiritual advance- 
ment and that of those whom he influences, should make him- 
h self conversant with the main facts of the mystical life. Asa 
corollary, I now offer some tentative suggestions on the manner 
of approaching such a task. But while this is my primary aim, 
I must add some casual words of warning; for prudence is 
needed almost as much in studying the subject as in directing 
those who, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, are led by 

these paths of prayer. 
id In the first place, from what point of view should one 
examine the various states of soul that are called mystical ? * 
The aim of the director is different from that of the speculative 
thinker, be this latter a theologian or psychologist. The helper 
of souls is concerned with the characteristics of each of these 
spiritual states, with the manner in which they gradually merge 
into one another, with the dangers of dejection or of delusion 
which are peculiar to each of them. Hence there is a large 
quantity of literature on mysticism which, though of great 


1 December, 1920. 
2 Cf. p. 576 of the December issue of the REview, 1920. There a definition 
of the term is given which fixes its rather vague meaning. 
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interest to the theologian engaged in the study of grace, or to 
the psychologist probing into the nature of man’s spirit, is yet 
of secondary importance to the priest directing souls. For 
such a one it suffices to be familiar with the descriptions given 
by those great contemplatives whom the Church has raised to 
her altars and sanctioned as teachers in the art of prayer.* 
Hence he need not take sides in the several controversies which 
have arisen on technical points that will hardly concern him 
at all. Thus, for example, though a priori it can be proved of 
practical importance to decide whether “‘ acquired contempla- 
tion ” is a mystic or non-mystic state, one can give enlightened 
help without siding with either of the disputing parties. 

And here while dealing with the director’s point of view in 
the study of mysticism, it should be noted in parenthesis that 
hardly too much importance can be placed upon the need of 
familiarity with all that concerns the transition stage between 
mystic and non-mystic prayer. For the growth is a gradual 
one and is a period fraught with danger. It is not enough 
to say “ God will provide”; for God usually employs human 
instruments whether the grace He confers is ordinary or less 
common. Not much experience is needed for endorsing the 
opinion that souls have been disheartened by anxiety and un- 
certainty, and have been held back for years through lack of 
prudent encouragement and of advice at once accuraté and 
sympathetic. With the sigh of relief comes the half-wonder- 
ing question: Why was I not thus helped years ago? 

How then is one to face the task of mastering the literature 
of mysticism? In the first place not every book whose title 
includes the magic word “ mystic” need attract our attention; 
for this epithet has a peculiar charm upon the modern mind and 
ensures a sale for many a book which will not help us in the 
least. Thus we have brochures whose object is to prove that 
we are all mystics and contemplatives, that prayer is easy, and 
method is all too prone to clog and hinder the soul. But 
though excellently serving a good purpose, they will not throw 
much light on states of soul which are not producible at 
will by any effort of our own.* 


3“ Coelestis ejus doctrinae pabulo nutriamur”, pleads the Church on the 
feast of St. Teresa, 15 October. 


*Thus Dom Savinien Louismet has given us the excellent booklets Mystics 
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Three courses suggest themselves, each of which is safe and 
practical, though of them one in particular would be the more 
fruitful for the majority of readers. Let us see. In the first 
place a student might confine himself exclusively to the writ- 
ings of the great masters of prayer—St. John of the Cross, 
his intimate friend and fellow laborer St. Teresa, St. Francis 
of Sales in his Treatise on the Love of God (Bk. 6). This is 
much like plunging into unknown country without a guide; a 
turn may easily be missed; the importance of certain features 
of the terrain overlooked. Yet just as there are those who are 
well qualified to learn their theology first-hand from Angelicus 
and their philosophy direct from Aristotle, so there are not a 
few who go straight to the sources from which our knowledge 
of mysticism is derived; they are able to follow Teresa in her 
naive accounts of herself, in her long parentheses, in her use of 
terms which at times are not strictly consistent. And they find 
no difficulty in tracing the footsteps of St. John of the Cross 
as he divides and subdivides and yet again partitions the road ¢ 
that leads to the summit of Carmel. Likewise in the beautiful 
imagery of Francis of Sales they keep in sight the logical 
sequence of his thought. 

On this the first suggested method of study, two words of 
caution are pardonable, else the reputation of the Carmelite 
Friar might be in jeopardy. At first sight his teaching in 
places seems unintelligible, if not dangerous. But do not at : 
once conclude that he is advocating quietism. He is much too 
practical and common-sense, and his writings have stood the 
test of time and of the searching gaze of Inquisitors. Often 
the antidote to the seeming error will be found almost on the 
same page as that which appeared heterodox.® Further, one 
must be ready to admit facts even though similar experiences 
have not befallen oneself. This is particularly true of the 
inability to meditate, which is due to the direct impeding 


- 


All, Mysticism True and False, Divine Contemplation for All. They have 
undoubtedly merited the lavish mead of praise bestowed on them by the re- 
viewers, but their scope is limited; they aim at emphasizing the easiness of 
prayer, not at dressing in modern garb the teaching of the great Benedictine 
master of prayer, Fr. Baker, in his Sancta Sophia. In fact, one might hazard 
the remark that perhaps the teaching of the ancient master does not quite 
square with that of his more modern disciple. 

SE. g. Obscure Night, 1, 10. The passage beginning “ The conduct to be 
observed ” is sufficiently explained a little later on. 
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action on the part of God, who at times while thus hindering 
the natural action of the faculties, does not seem to be supply- 
ing any very tangible substitute.® 

There is another method of acquiring a working knowledge 
of mysticism and this would appear the more usual one. The 
inquirer begins with a work that corresponds to a student’s 
text book in theology or philosophy: an accurate summary of 
the teaching of the great masters is found ready made and is 
of immense utility, even when not supplemented by a first hand 
knowledge of the authors therein quoted. This is the most 
practical plan to adopt, though perhaps it is hard to find a 
book written specifically for the benefit of the director. The 
nearest approach to this ideal is perhaps Lamballe’s Mystical 
Contemplation.’ Here the author’s aim is to avoid all con- 
troversy on disputed questions—a purpose which in the main 
is kept steadily in view—and to make the reader familiar with 
what is thought by some to be not uncommon in the lives of 
God’s children. The writer’s teaching is explicitly not his 
own; it is that of the Masters of the science of prayer and 
these he cites copiously and to the point. A careful reading 
of some such book would well repay the labor, as it results in 
an accurate grasp of a complete system. There is another 
effect which ought not to be lightly passed over; it is the 
stimulus to the practice of real generosity and humility—the 
essential prerequisites for all spirituality ; for it seems to be the 
clear teaching of the saints that we ordinary mortals may desire 
and pray for the gift of prayer. The standard classic however 
is Poulain’s The Graces of Interior Prayer.* It is a colossal 
work, scientific to a degree, and traversing the whole range of 
mysticism ; it has moreover this advantage that for the most 
part the examples where possible are from modern history and 
the author has a wide and exhaustive knowledge garnered 
from the experience of a lifetime. The book is absolutely safe, 

® It is precisely such action which appears to not a few spiritual directors 
quite unintelligible. Hence for all alike they insist that failure to apply con- 
sistent effort is the cause of seemingly unfruitful prayer, when the usual ease 
in prayer ceases. 

7 Mystical Contemplation, or The Principles of Mystical Theology, by the 
— E. Lamballe (Eudist). Translation by Mitchell. London, Wash- 


8 The Graces of Interior Prayer, translated from the 6th edition of Des Graces 
@’Oraison, by A. Poulain, S.J. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Ltd. 
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having a warm approbation from the Pope, from the Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition, from various bishops, as well as a 
very commendatory introduction written by a Jesuit Master 
of Novices for the translation of the sixth edition. The first 
six chapters are really enough for the average director; since 
ecstasies and stigmata and levitation and such like rarer 
phenomena are in a class apart from what is of not infrequent 
occurrence. This portion of the magnum opus has been pub- 
lished separately in English under the title The Prayer of 
Simplicity. 
Sometimes one finds in out-of-the-way places really good 
“i treatises in miniature; they give help and encouragement to 
those for whom they are meant, without being quite full enough 
for the director who has to ask questions and assure himself 


7 7 that all is well, befere tendering advice. One such little 4 
a compendium is the chapter on prayer in Fr. Buckler’s Spiritual $ 
Perfection through Charity.® 


For the majority of cases that come within the director’s 
experience, it is sufficient to be clear and definite on the char- 
acteristics of the transition stage from mystic to non-mystic 
a prayer, and to be familiar with that simple form of prayer 
wherein the distinguishing feature is the consciousness of the 
presence of God in the soul, and where as yet there is nothing 
very noticeable except deep peace and humility. This sug- 
gests a third method of studying mysticism; it is to take some 
simple work of a classic master who speaks from experience and 
who deals almost exclusively with this form of union with 
God. Four names at once come before one. They are St. 
4 Teresa in her explanation of the words “ Thy Kingdom come ”’ 

of the Our Father;*° the Abbot De Blois, familiar to the readers 
a of Rodriguez under the name of Blosius;** a simple old 
Garmelite lay brother of the seventeenth century, whose letters 
‘ to a certain Reverend Mother have been rescued from oblivion 


3 ® Burns & Oates, London, 1911. 

10 This is found in her Way of Perfection, of which there are several service- 
f able editions in English. 

= 11 His Jnstitutiones Spirituales has been translated by Fr. Wilberforce, under 
the title Spiritual Instructions. The pious abbot strongly advocates “ intro- 
version”, or the practice of turning constantly inward to the Divine Guest 
within the soul. In ch. XII he describes the grace that is often given as a 
reward ‘for constancy in this practice. 
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and published under the title of The Presence of God;** the 
fourth is a Jesuit Master of Novices Alvarez de Paz, at one time 
the director of St. Teresa. In his life by De Ponte there is a 
long explanation of his method of prayer sent by him to his 
Father General. This apologia is given in résumé and dis- 
cussed fully by Fr. Baker in his Sancta Sophia. The doctrine 
of De Paz is useful also in this that he catalogues and answers 
fully the various objections which from his time to this have 
been made against such prayer. 

Just a word on the value of these four works. The notice- 
able feature of the states of prayer which the scientific theo- 
logian calls “‘ mystic”’, is the consciousness of God’s presence 
within the soul. Although it is clear from experience that this 
consciousness or awareness is not producible at will, one can 
fairly easily realize what it means; for not a few have at times, 
it may be for a short interval, experienced such a grace without 
being aware that it was quite different from what is ordinarily 
called ‘‘ devotion” or “ fervor” in prayer. Now it is precisely 
this form of union with God, which in its initial stages is 
described at length by the four writers mentioned above; and 
they do not deal with experiences so very far beyond common 
experience as to be not understood by the average reader— 
which indeed cannot be said of all that has been written by the 
Great Masters of prayer; for, in Herbartian phraseology, some 
personal experience is needed for the “ apperception ” of their 
doctrine and their exposition of the life of prayer. Perhaps, 
however, not enough emphasis is laid on the distinction between 
an intellectual belief or act of faith in the indwelling of God 
in the soul, and that consciousness of His presence which is 
more than mere sweetness or consolation at prayer. The differ- 
ence is an important one, as it marks off two quite different 
states of soul. The emotional color of an act of faith in the 
presence of the Divine Guest within the soul is to a large extent 
producible at will; it is not therefore to be confused with a 
mystic state, whose very essence is that it cannot be induced 
at will. Further, there are peculiar difficulties of despondency 
and anxiety which usually arise not long after the reception of 
such graces, and these difficulties are not fully dealt with. 


42 This small booklet is published by the English Catholic Truth Society. 
There are also several non-Catholic editions, e. g. Bagster’s, London. 
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To supplement this want, it is needful to look into a scientific 
treatise such as that of Fr. Poulain. Yet in spite of these short- 
comings, the practical utility of these four works is very great. 

A few suggested pieces of warning will serve as a conclusion. 
(1) Both in public speaking and in private direction it is well to 
avoid completely the technical terms of mysticism and the 
names of particular states of prayer. Familiarity with the 
subject enables one to treat of such matters in the most ordin- 
ary language. This has the advantage of not giving the 
impression that the speaker is a “‘ mystic” or that he is out of 
touch with the ordinary difficulties of prayer; and further, 
there is not given to the listener the occasion of self- 
complacency, or, of what is nearly as bad, self-analysis and 
self-dissection. (2) Goodhumoredly warn others against dar- 
ing to discuss amongst themselves their ‘state of prayer”’. 
There is no surer way of losing God’s choicest gifts than half 
unconsciously to pride oneself on them. Perhaps no subjects 
are a more common source of animated disputes than art and 
prayer; this is particularly the case when phrases like “ the 
mystic state’’ are bandied about between those who silently 
claim to speak from personal experience on these high matters. 
(3) Be chary in advising penitents, and more so, a public 
audience, to read mystical works. But here a hard and fast 
rule cannot be laid down; but the following mutually corrective 
principles may be helpful: On the one hand there is always the 
danger of applying to oneself teaching which is only meant for 
others: on the other hand some knowledge of the wonderful 
gifts that God has conferred and does confer upon those who 
love Him, naturally leads to a greater love of God and to an 
increased desire for prayer—which desire induces humility and 
detachment and generosity with The Master. Again, while it 
is true that one cannot put a meaning upon words which 
describe a state of soul quite unknown to himself, it is nearly 
always helpful to have some foreknowledge of the road along 
which God is leading the soul. 

H. B. LouGHnNaw, S.J. 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA AND HIS OOURSES OF DOOTRINAL 
AND MORAL INSTRUOTIONS. 


HE recent action of the Archbishop of New York, who has 
organized a method of preaching for his diocesan clergy 
by the publication of a definite and obligatory program for a 
Parochial Course of Instructions, at the same time furnishing 
the means of carrying it out, has turned the attention of stu- 
dents of sacred eloquence anew to the great preachers of the 
past and their methods. Among these a prominent place is 
occupied by St. Bernardine of Siena, who in his day (1380- 
1444) not only revived popular preaching, but left us a record 
of his methods and abundant material whence the student of 
practical homiletics may glean useful direction and help. Re- 
cently a selection of his sermons was published in English.’ 
To realize the purpose of this publication it is necessary to 
understand the conditions under which the preacher addressed 
himself to the Italian people. The chief purpose of this article 
is to lead to a further study of the writings of St. Bernardine 
as a practical aid in preaching God’s word. 


I. 


St. Bernardine was without doubt the most popular preacher 
in Italy of his day. There was a reason for his popularity 
apart from his gifts as an orator. In fact that gift had to be 
cultivated, since, at least for a time, it called for strenuous ef- 
forts to overcome the hindrances of a natural defect in speech. 
He had a weak voice and chronic affection of the throat. But 
there were not many rivals of him in the field of missionary 
eloquence. 

Popular preaching had been neglected. Religious life 
among the common clergy and people had become mechanical. 
In select circles it had risen to the realms of mystic theology. 
Eckhard, Tauler, Henry Suso, all of them Dominicans, and 
Ruysbroek and Gerard Groot, had paved the way for the exer- 
cise of contemplative prayer. A new impulse toward higher 


1 Singularly enough the publication comes to us from Siena. Don Nazarene 
Orlandi, parish priest of San Giovanni, had the work printed in an institute 
founded by himself, similar to that of La Bonne Presse in France, or our 
Truth Societies in England and America. Elsewhere in this issue we notice 
ithe volume among our book criticisms. 
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studies had been given in the same direction at the Universities 
through Gerson at Paris. Among the Franciscans the two 
diverging schools of Scotists and Occamists were busy inter- 
preting their systems and arguing for superiority. Nicolas 
of Lyra was almost solitary in his efforts to popularize the 
Sacred Scriptures. The charge of Wiclif that the clergy were 
neglecting the preaching of the Gospel found support in St. 
Bernardine himself, who writes: “ Rari sunt praedicatores— 
multi qui celebrant missas.”* A reaction had set in and pro- 
duced such men as St. John Capistran, St. Bernardine de Feltro, 
Robert de Lecce, Alberto de Sarteano, who burning with zeal 
for the Catholic truth went from town to town and offered 
their services to the parish priests that the people might be 
instructed in the word of God. These preachers were wel- 
comed with enthusiasm by the faithful, who flocked into the 
market places to listen for hours, often remaining on their knees 
in token of their reverence for the evidently holy preachers who 
came to them “ vestiti vililissimamente, iscalzi, col cilicio in 
sulle carne, e che non mangiano carne ”’.® 

Very soon these voluntary missionaries found imitators who, 
seeing the hearty welcome given to the preachers of the Gospel, 
sought to emulate them by loud and effusive feats of oratory in 
the open. Vulgarity and buffoonery were taken as making for 
popular favor, and the effort to draw and amuse rather than 
instruct and edify led to abuses which seemed to challenge 
serious interference on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Charlatans and hawkers in the guise of friars attracted the 
crowds on Sundays and festivals, filling their cowls with the 
coin of the ignorant masses who held them to be preachers of 
crusades for some good purpose which they could not under- 
stand. ‘ Heu,” exclaims a contemporary writer in the jargon 
of his time, “ quod hodiernis temporibus nonnisi cavadenti, 
herbolati, ignoranti, zanzatori hoc egregium officium (prae- 
dicatoris) sibi usurpant.”* The Popes were induced to forbid 
the unrestricted and amateurish zeal of such itinerant monks, 
and for a time St. Bernardine himself was prohibited from 

2 Opera omnia S. Bernardini Sienensis, ord. Seraph. Min, Edit. de la Haye, 


1650. Vol. II, 66. 
3 Predicatori a Brescia nel Quattrocento. Arch. Stor. Lombard, ser. III, 105. 


4 Marenco, L’Oratoria sacra italiana nel medio evo: 155. 
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preaching in the cities. It was not long however before the 
difference of the inspiring effect produced by the preaching of 
Friar Albizzeschi of Massa and others like Giacomo of Monte- 
prandone, Giovanni Capistrano, Matteo Siciliano, Antonio 
Bitonto, was understood and duly valued as indicating an era 
of much needed reform. 

A characteristic of St. Bernardine’s sermons is the directness 
with which he attacked popular evils. In this he spared neither 
prince nor priest nor people. His own friars came in for a 
goodly share of denunciation where the observance of holy 
poverty, unworldliness, and mortification was in question. 
“Wouldst thou know whether one of our friars is good?” he 
asks in a sermon entitled “‘ The Preacher and His Hearers”’. 
“Let me tell you. There is one way to test him and so to 
find out whether he be pure gold or merely alloy. If you see 
that he preaches to obtain money, gold and silver, be sure he 
cannot be good, for he acts contrary to what he promised when 
he took the habit.” St. Bernardine held that, if a friar boldly 
and simply preached the truth of God, he would convert the 
evil-minded by a holy fear, while the good would be more 
attracted to him from natural reverence. Thus generosity be- 
comes a spontaneous virtue and has merit before God; whereas 
the contrary leads the faithful gradually to despise the 
preacher, while it narrows the heart. In a similar fashion he 
stigmatized the abuses of civil magistrates with the result that 
his preaching exercised a great influence in the carrying out of 
the municipal law and shaping good customs. 

Whilst St. Bernardine excells in frankness and that freedom 
of speech which censures without compromise all kinds of 
unquestioned evil in morals, he is neither violent nor un- 
diplomatic in the manner in which he approaches his hearers. 
“ Until now I have given you,” he says on one occasion to the 
people of Siena, in a sermon on Discord, ‘“‘ sweet syrups in my 
sermons. After this I shall give you medicine.” He then lays 
down the law for the rulers of the municipality and their fac- 
tions, the Guelfs and the Ghibellines. Often he begins his 
sermons by telling his hearers to open their ears: ‘“ Ephata, 
listen to what I am going to say, and write it in your hearts. 
These are not idle words, but commands of God.” He then 
tells them their faults. ‘‘ There are men here, who so deck 
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and array their wives and daughters in finery as not to have 
left in their houses as much as they have spent on show and 
dress.” Occasionally, since he mostly preached to large gather- 
ings in the open, the weather would interfere with the con- 
tinuation of the sermon, obliging him to stop. But on the next 
occasion he made capital of the interruption. ‘‘ Old Scratch”, 
as he called the devil, “‘ prevented my preaching to the end,” 
he would say, “ but he shall now be well paid and with interest, 
for through the help of the Blessed Jesus, I shall continue 
all the week.” 

Humor and story, never vulgar but always whetting his 
hearers’ curiosity, were part of his method. He would illustrate 
his points of doctrine from experience, from nature or history. 
With his freedom of speech, directness of criticism and appeal 
to the sense of justice and equity, was combined a spontaneous 
use of illustrations in the form of fable, story and anecdote, so 
as to bring home the lesson he meant to teach. For the rest, 
his thought is clear, vigorous, and expressed with a sincerity 
of conviction which conquers the hearer to sympathy and 
reverent obedience. Thus he preached for forty-four years, 
mostly in the market-places, with a success the fruits of which 
. lasted for generations. 

To his preaching he added the practice of organization. The 
Holy Name Society of to-day owes its revival largely to the 
memory of St. Bernardine, as a method of getting men to 
abjure swearing and misusing the Sacred Name of Jesus. 
When he saw the enthusiasm of the crowd he at once banded 
them together under leaders appointed for practical action. 
This extended to all kinds of reform and charitable pro- 
paganda. Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin, Bona Mors so- 
cieties for a good death and to help the dead, crusades to 
destroy bad books and pictures—voluntarily on the part of the 
owners, rather than by yielding to the wild fanaticism of the 
moment—these and a hundred philanthropic devices served to 
perpetuate the benefits of his instructions. The work of St. 
Bernardine, who in time associated other holy men with him 
in the same aims, was that of an efficient ‘“ Salvation Army ” 
which gradually spread throughout Umbria and the Tuscan 
countries where he had labored. 
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II. 

But if St. Bernardine was a popular preacher and a man 
who knew how to turn into active service the emotions of his 
hearers, it must not be assumed that he was lacking in those 
finer graces and gifts of intellect and good taste which char- 
acterize the cultured priest. His holiness made him a gentle- 
man. His delicacy and sensitiveness made him realize the 
needs of all classes of the community in which he was placed. 
His clear vision of the eternal interests of man freed his intellect 
from those temporary and hindering perceptions that arrest 
earthly thought and desire. Hence by instinct he was a good 
theologian. But he was a student as well. He had frequented 
excellent schools before he assumed the task of preaching. As 
a youth, before entering the Franciscan novitiate at the age 
of twenty-two, he had won an admirable record in academic 
work. As a member of the Scala confraternity of high ideals 
inspired by such poets as Dante, and the sweet-tongued Bianco 
of his own town, whom he probably knew in person, he had 
ample opportunity for cultivating superior knowledge. Two 
years later, with the leave of his superiors he sought the solitude 
of Onofrio, which he made his “ Capriola”. Here, with a 
few companions, we find him devoted to studies of philosophy 
and theology for ten or twelve years, until his appointment as 
guardian at Fiesole, where he began his apostolate of preach- 
ing throughout the country. His familiarity with the classical 
writers of Greece and Rome is attested by reference to many 
of his written sermons. It is interesting to note his enthusiasm 
for the study of the Divina Commedia, the thoughtful reading 
of which he recommends to his hearers time and again. 
Jacopone da Todi and the Provengal troubadours are often on 
his lips and we read later on of his intimate connexion with the 
literary circles of which Cosimo de Medici was the centre. 

Apart from these pursuits his chief study was the Sacred 
Scriptures. A writer in the Analecta Bollandiana (XXI, 62) 
cites the opinion of his biographer: “‘ Sacram paginam etiam 
pariformiter dilexit, qua multum delectabatur; et ea degustata 
omnia fere studia sua pristina parvipendebat, nec sibi aliquid 
saporis et gustus invenire videbatur in literis nisi sacris.” In 
one of his sermons he tells how by accident or rather by some 
divine guidance a copy of the letters of St. Jerome fell into his 
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hands, and having read them, he was consumed with such 
burning desire to study the Sacred Scriptures that he scarce 
cared for anything else.° It is in the study of the Bible that, 
as he confesses himself, he found the chief source of his elo- 
quence in preaching. “ Fateor me non habuisse in Ordine, 
in verbo Dei doctrina praeter te alium praeceptorem. Tu 
magister meus, tu doctor meus,” he writes in a panegyric of 
Friar Vincent to whose companionship of earlier days he refers 
with touching tenderness after the latter’s death. 

When in subsequent years it became his duty to guide the 
studies of the younger brethren of his order, he laid the foun- 
dations for good preaching in a systematic course prescribed 
for the members of the scholasticate, at Perugia in 1440. The 
same year saw the organization of a faculty for the study of 
theology at Siena, entitled to give academic degrees “ pro 
Magisterio Sacrae Theologiae”. This appeared to some a 
violation of the injunction of the holy founder St. Francis 
which forbade his subjects to aim at academic titles. But 
St. Bernardine understood, as did his pupil and successor 
St. John Capistran, that the danger against which St. Francis 
sought to guard his followers had not only passed, but that a 
contrary tendency of undervaluing and neglecting literary and 
scientific studies threatened to become a greater danger to the 
successful labors of the Order than their thorough culture. 

The writings which St. Bernardine has left us present a well 
arranged and systematic series of instructions for the preacher. 
They not only include sermons on well nigh every leading 
topic in dogmatic and moral theology, but offer the same themes 
in various forms adapted to the needs of different classes of 
preachers and hearers. The Biblioteca Communale of Siena 
possesses an authenticated copy of what is designated in the 
MS. as an /tinerarium Anni. It consists of a series of notes, 
following the calendar of the ecclesiastical year. For each 
day or feast there is an indication of subjects suitable for 
preaching or instruction. Then follow a reference to sources, 
the various texts for sermons, and lastly, an outline and division 
of the subject matter for preaching. Another volume contains 
complete sermons similarly arranged, Tractatus et Sermones 
completi. A third and fourth part comprise a collection of 


5 Codex D., 2, 1330, in the National Library, Florence, p. 82. 
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topics, references to sources and suggestions for constructing 
sermons. Finally he compiled a sort of Concordance of Scrip- 
tural references, patristic quotations, directions regarding the 
time and place of preaching, etc. 

It is plain from what has just been said that the collection 
of St. Bernardine’s writings offers a treasury of manifold ser- 
vice for preachers. Space does not permit us to give extended 
examples or illustrations of the thoroughly scholastic and yet 
practical and attractive way in which the Saint deals with his 
material.° There exist several editions of the Opera Omnia 
of St. Bernardine by de la Haye, already mentioned.’ The 
matter in the original is largely Italian, but a good part of the 
instructions is in Latin. Of the sermons in particular a large 
number are from the pen of the Saint himself or written 
under his immediate direction. Others in the Italian were 
taken down by those who heard him. 

Among the latter must chiefly be mentioned Benedetto di 
Maestro Bartolomeo, a Siena cloth merchant, who seems to 
have realized the value for posterity of St. Bernardine’s in- 
structions. He made it a point to take down word for word, 
in a sort of shorthand writing on wax tablets, the sermons as 
they were preached. Afterward he copied them in longhand. 
All this is stated in a note which is affixed to the copy of these 
sermons, some forty in number, still preserved at Siena.* 

The more scholastic comments on the subject of preaching, 
intended for the younger members of his order during their 
course of theology, he wrote himself in Latin. These include 
his more elaborate sermons, such as the Quadragesimale de 
Religione Christiana, de Evangelio aeterno, de Vita Christiana 
(Advent), de Festis Domini, B. V. Mariae, de Sanctis, de 
Tempore. Besides these, we have Sermones extraordinarii, 


® The reader is referred to such works as St, Bernardine von Siena und die 
Franziskanische Wanderpredigt in Italien (Dr. Karl Hefele, 1912, B. Herder) 
where a number of sources for the student interested in the subject of preach- 
ing in the Middle Ages are collated and illustrations given. 

7 Paris, 1636; Lyons, 1650; Venice, 1745. 

8 “Scrisse le presenti prediche de verbo ad verbum, non lassando nessuna 
parola che non scrivesse come lui predicava. Stando alla predica scriveva in 
tavole di cero collo stile; e detta la predica tornava alla sua buttiga e scriveva 
in foglio tutto quello che aveva scritto nelle predette tavole di cera; per modo 
che il giorno medesimo innanzi che si ponesse a lavorare aveva due volte 
scritto la predica” (Prediche, I, 4). 
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sermons on the eight Beatitudes, evangelical obedience, etc. 
Much of the matter appears to be still in unpublished MS. 
state awaiting the hand of a competent editor. 

The Opera omnia by de la Haye include a Commentary on 
the Apocalypse, an address to the Observants of his Order, 
and a tract on Monastic Obedience. It is evident that the 
study of the works of St. Bernardine of Siena sheds helpful 
sidelights on the composition of sermons, and on the manner 


of preaching with effect and lasting results. 
Fra ARMINIO. 


EARLY MEDIEVAL MISSION LETTERS. II. 
Saint Boniface. 


IV. 


Gregory II died 11 February, 731. He was succeeded by 
the eloquent, learned and energetic Gregory III. Boniface 
immediately sent a deputation to Rome to assure the new Pontiff 
of his devoted submission to the Apostolic See and of his ardent 
wish to continue in its communion and friendship. In the 
following year he submitted a number of questions on pastoral. 
difficulties that had arisen. Besides the desired information 
Gregory’s reply contained a decision of the highest importance 
for the Church in Germany. Boniface had complained that, 
owing to the great numbers who were coming into the Church, 
he was no longer able to administer the means of salvation to 
all. Instead of appointing a coadjutor or auxiliary bishop to 
help him to bear the burden of office, Gregory raised Boniface 
himself to the archiepiscopal dignity, charging him at the same 
time “‘ to consecrate bishops for those parts in which the multi- 
tude of the faithful showed the greatest increase.” The letter 
was accompanied with the Pallium, which, “ according to the 
apostolical prescriptions, he was to use only for the celebra- 
tion of the solemn service of the Mass or at the consecration of 
a bishop.” ** 

Gregory was no doubt convinced that the affairs of the 
Church in Germany could be best regulated by the erection of a 
new ecclesiastical province. Boniface could hardly have 


28 Ep. 28. 
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thought of such a solution at the time. He knew only too well 
that all but insurmountable difficulties still stood in the way of 
such an undertaking. We do not know whether he made an 
attempt to carry out the papal plan; if he did, it must have 
failed utterly. At all events, the matter was not taken up 
again until ten years later. But if the erection of new sees 
could be delayed, more missionaries had to be supplied at once. 
Until Germany could furnish these herself, Boniface had to 
look for them abroad. And where could he hope to obtain 
them, if not from his own native land? We have already seen 
that his English friends assisted him generously from the first. 
Many of them, he was sure, would, if asked, gladly leave home 
and country for the love of Christ. He was not disappointed. 
When he issued his call for fresh laborers for the vast vine- 
yard confided to him, it was eagerly obeyed by the best and 
holiest of his countrymen. 

The holy monk Wiethberth, who led a little band of apostles 
from Glastonbury in Somerset to Fritzlar in Hesse, has left us 
an account of the reception accorded to him and his companions 
by Boniface, and of the toil and hardship incident to mission- 
ary life on the Saxon border. The letter is addressed to the 
Brethren in Glastonbury. 


Praised be God, who will have all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth,** who in His mercy, without any 
desert of ours, guided us in safety on our dangerous journey by land 
and sea to these regions, that is to the borders of the Hessians and 
Saxons. You know, beloved Brethren, that lands and seas cannot 
separate those whom the love of Christ unites. My love and rev- 
erence for you are as constant as the prayers which I offer up to 
God for you. But I must tell you, dearest friends, that our Arch- 
bishop Boniface, when he learned of our approach, condescended to 
come a great way to meet us, and extended a most hearty welcome 
to us. 

Do not imagine that our labors here are fruitless; in His mercy 
and in view of your merits the Almighty has blessed our work, though 
it is full of danger and toil, exposed as we are to the inclemencies 
of the weather, to cold and thirst, and to the constant inroads of the 
pagan Saxons. Therefore we entreat you to pray for us “that 
speech may be given unto us, that we may open our mouth with con- 


241 Tim. 2, 4. 
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fidence to make known the mystery of the Gospel”’,?° persevere in 
our work and bring forth fruit. 

Tell my mother Tetta ** and her nuns that we had a prosperous 
journey, and solicit their prayers for us.?* 


With the increase of the mission staff the work of evan- 
gelization received a new impulse. In every village and 
hamlet, in every farmstead and mountain fastness the Gospel 
could now be preached. The larger villages were erected into 
parishes, while the less populous districts were visited at regular 
intervals. The number of religious communities could also be 
increased. On the banks of the Edder in Lower Hesse arose 
the monastery of Fritzlar, one of Boniface’s favorite founda- 
tions. For a time he appears to have guided its fortunes him- 
self, but he soon found an ideal abbot in Wigbert, a former 
monk of Nhutscelle. Under his direction Fritzlar became a 
model monastic institution and the mother of numerous other 
houses. He died in the odor of sanctity, probably in the year 
737. A letter which Boniface wrote to the bereaved monks 
shows in what high esteem he held the deceased abbot and 
gives us at the same time a little pen-picture of monastic life 
in a mission district. 


With paternal love I conjure you to be careful to observe the 
precepts of the monastic life all the more conscientiously now that 
our good father Wigbert is no more. The priest Wigbert and the 
deacon Megingoz?*® shall instruct you in your Holy Rule and see 
that the hours of prayer and Divine Service are punctually kept; 
they shall also act as teachers to the novices and preach the Gospel 
to the brethren. Hiedde shall be provost and take charge of our 
servants. Hunfrith shall, when necessary, assist him in this office. 
Sturmi?® shall preside over the kitchen; Bernard shall be head- 
carpenter and build cells for us when required. In all doubtful 
cases consult Abbot Tatwin and do what he bids you. Let each one 
strive to the best of his ability to live purely, to assist the brethren 
in the common life and to practise fraternal charity, till, by the will 


25 Ep. 6, 19. 

26 Abbess of Wimborne. Cf, Rudolfi, Vita Liobae, c. 3-6. 
27 Ep. 101. 

28 Second bishop of Wirzburg. 

29 Founder of Fulda and Apostle of Westphalia. 
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of God, we ourselves return to you again.*® Then we will with one 
accord glorify God and give thanks to Him for all His mercies.*? 


Among the women who followed Boniface’s call to the mis- 
sion life the most eminent was his cousin Lioba or Leobgytha, 
to whom the Bollandists have given the beautiful title of ‘ Ger- 
maniae Apostola”’. While still a pupil of the holy and accom- 
plished Eadburg in the convent of Our Lady on the Isle of 
Thanet, she wrote to her famous kinsman on the Continent, 
reminding him of their relationship, offering him her friendship 
and begging for his in return. Nearly twelve hundred years 
have passed away since this little letter was written, but it might 
have been written yesterday, so akin to our own are the senti- 
ments it expresses. There is something inexpressibly charm- 
ing in the childlike confidence with which the maiden turns to 
the man. 


I beseech your goodness to call to mind the friendship that united 
you long ago with my father Dynne. It is eight years since he was 
taken away from the light of this life. May it please you to offer 
up your prayers to God for his soul. EF also commend my mother 
Aebba to you, who, as you well know, is bound to you by the ties of 
blood relationship. She is still alive, but oppressed by the weight of 
years and bodily ills. 

I am my parents’ only child and should like to deserve, unworthy 
as I am of such a favor, to be allowed to call you my brother, for I 
place greater trust and hope in you than in any other man. 

I have enclosed a little present, not as though it were worthy of 
your regard, but only as a remembrance of me, lest the great distance 
that separates us cause you to forget me. May it serve to knit the 
bond of true affection between us forever. 

More earnestly still I entreat you, beloved brother, to protect me 
with the shield of your prayers against the poisoned darts of the 
hidden enemy. —I have still another request: kindly correct this 
awkward letter of mine, and send me some friendly words from you, 
for which I long so much and which will serve as a model for me. 

The subjoined verses ** I have attempted to compose according to 
the rules of poetical tradition, not in order to make a vain show of 
my abilities, but merely to exercise the poor little poetical talent 


30 The letter was written just before Boniface’s third journey to Rome in 737. 
81 Ep. 40. 
82 Four hexameters. 
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given to me. I learned this art from Eadburg, who, however, does 
not for its sake neglect to study unceasingly the Divine Law. 

Farewell! I wish you.a long and happy life and commend myself 
to your prayers.** 


Little did the nun of Thanet think, when writing this letter, 
that it was destined to change the whole course of her life, and 
that the sincerity of her affection for her kinsman was soon to 
be put to the supreme test. The favorable impression which 
her first letter had made on Boniface was confirmed by their 
subsequent correspondence; and when the need of holy and 
learned women to teach by word and example the young Chris- 
tian womanhood of Germany became daily more urgent, he re- 
solved to entrust to her the arduous task of governing the first 
religious and educational institution for women in the German 
mission field. She made the great sacrifice demanded of her 
with joy. In the valley of the Main, where Christianity was 
older than in Hesse, and where there was no immediate danger 
of a Saxon invasion, Boniface and Lioba founded three mon- 
asteries. Lioba assumed the direction of the first and most 
important of these, Bischofsheim on the Tauber in Baden; her 
kinswoman Thecla was placed over the smaller houses in Kit- 
zingen and Ochsenfurt. Other Saxon women founded mon- 
astic schools in other parts of the land. Lioba and her com- 
panions thus became a factor im the evangelization of Germany 
second in importance only to the missionaries themselves. The 
following extract from a letter written about 742, shows what 
a high value Boniface set on the prayers offered up in his behalf 
by Lioba and her nuns for the success of his labors. 


I conjure you, my dearest daughters, to pray without ceasing to 
the Lord, the refuge of the poor and the humble,** to strengthen me 
with a perfect spirit, that His grace in me may not be void and that, 
when the wolf comes, I may not fly like the hireling, but like the 
good shepherd remain faithfully at my post. Though the last and 
most worthless of all the messengers whom the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Roman Church has sent forth to preach the Gospel, I trust 
nevertheless that, aided by your prayers, I shall not die wholly 
barren of all Gospel fruit, nor return home without the company of 
spiritual sons and daughters.*® 
88 Ep. 29. 

84 Ep. 9, 10. 
85 Ep. 67. 
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In spite of the brilliant success which had thus far rewarded 
his apostolic labors, Boniface, like all missionaries, had his dark 
hours. In a letter to Bishop Pehthelm of Whithorn, written 
in the year 735,°° he compares his life to a voyage in a frail 
boat on astormy sea. Oftentimes he is tempted to give way to 
despondency. He fears that “ he may have run or be running 
in vain ”; that by his sins he may be frustrating the designs of 
God in his regard. Again he thinks that the people among 
whom he is called to labor are blind and too obstinate to admit 
that they do not see.*’ Still trials and temptations, however 
irritating they might be for the moment, could not paralyse his 
energy or damp his zeal. They were there merely to be over- 
come. It was the same with bodily infirmities. If he com- 
plains of them to his friends, it is only to secure the assistance of 
their prayers. ‘‘ I am growing old and decrepit ”, he writes to 
Abbot Duddo, a former pupil, “‘ and my members are going the 
way of all flesh; support me with your prayers and send me 
for my consolation a commentary on the Epistles of St. 
Paul.” **How little he really allowed himself to be influenced 
by the thought of his advancing years with their attendant train 
of infirmities is shown by the fact that he was at that very 
moment planning to extend the sphere of his labors into 
Bavaria, where reform work rather than evangelization was 
called for. 


V. 


The year 738 marks a turning-point in the life of Boniface. 
For nearly twenty years he had labored as apostolic missionary, 
bishop and archbishop in Central Germany. He had faithfully 
carried out the papal charge. Under his fostering care the 
Church in Hesse and Thuringia had grown like the mustard- 
seed in the parable and become a great tree. He himself esti- 
mated the number of converts from paganism at about one hun- 
dred thousand.*® Here his presence was no longer needed, and 
he had learned by experience that, for the present at least, he 
could do nothing to alter the state of things in Bavaria and 


86 Ep. 32. 
87 Cf. Epp. 32-35. 
88 Ep. 34. 
3® See the letter of Gregory III to Boniface, Oct. 29, 739 (Ep. 45)- 
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the rest of the Frank dominions. Still, in spite of his sixty 
years, he did not think of resting from his labors. His thoughts 
returned to the ideals and longings of his early years. He 
would become a missionary once more and spend the evening of 
his life in accomplishing the dream of his youth—the conversion 
of the Saxons. The honors and cares of his episcopal office he 
was sure the Holy Father would gladly lay on younger 
shoulders. 

To prefer this request to the Vicar of Christ, Boniface set 
out in the summer of 737 on his third and last journey to Rome. 
Gregory III received him with every mark of respect and kind- 
ness. He listened with the liveliest interest to his account of 
his apostolic labors, and commended and approved all he had 
done. But when Boniface broached the question of resigning 
his office as archbishop, the Pontiff would not hear of it; on 
the contrary he advised him strongly, nay commanded him to 
return to his post.*® Boniface yielded, though with a heavy 
heart, to the papal decision. On the tomb of St. Peter he had 
sworn obedience to the Vicar of Christ,** and he would not de- 
part a hair’s breadth from his oath. 

At the following interviews the prospects and needs of the 
Church in Germany were thoroughly discussed. The results 
of these deliberations are contained in a number of letters 
still extant *? which breathe throughout the resolute, courage- 
ous spirit of Gregory. Boniface was to act henceforth as papal 
legate, with practically unlimited powers. His first care was 
to be to regulate ecclesiastical affairs in Bavaria and Alamannia 
and to divide his own mission district into at least three 
bishoprics. Gregory had recognized Boniface’s exceptional 
gifts as an organizer and reformer, and he was determined to 
utilize them to the full. As a concession to the personal wishes 
of his legate, Gregory approved Boniface’s plans for the con- 
version of the Saxons. He even gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation to that people, in which he exhorted them to give 
up their pagan superstitions and to embrace the saving faith 
and practice of Christianity, or at least not to hinder such as 
40 Ep. 41. 

41 Ep. 16. 
4? Epp. 42-44. 
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should wish to do so.** Boniface was elated. In spirit he 
already saw himself in the thick of the battle with the powers 
of darkness, and he hastened to conjure his countrymen to give 
him the assistance of their prayers. His letter, addressed “ to 
all God-fearing Catholics of English race and stock”, is a 
splendid testimony to his apostolic zeal. 


Most earnestly we beseech your brotherly kindness to remember us 
in your prayers, that we may be delivered from the snare of the 
hunter Satan and from hostile and wicked men; ** that “ the word 
of the Lord may run and be glorified” *® and that by your prayers 
you may endeavor to obtain from our Lord and God Jesus Christ the 
conversion to the Catholic faith of the hearts of the pagan Saxons, 
in order that they may be delivered from the chain of the devil by 
which they are held captive, and be added to the sons of our holy 
mother the Church. Have pity on them, for they are wont to say, 
“We are of one blood and one bone with you”. Remember that 
the end of the world is at hand and that “none may confess God 
in the grave, nor shall death praise him”. Know also that in this 
desire of mine I have obtained the sanction and blessing of two 
Pontiffs of the Roman Church. Now therefore so do by reason of 
my prayers, that your reward may shine resplendent and increase in 
the celestial assembly of the Angels.**® 


The news that Boniface was about to begin the evangeliza- 
tion of the Saxons was received in England with joy and 
thanksgiving. Bishop Torthelm of Leicester answered in the 
name of his fellow-bishops: 


We have received your holiness’ letter, in which you tell us of 
your determination to convert the heathen Saxons to the Catholic 
and Apostolic faith. Who would not rejoice at such welcome news? 
Who would not triumph and exult at an undertaking by which a 
people of the same race as our own is to be brought to believe in 
Christ? 

By the bearer of this letter I am sending you a present, of small 
value indeed, but given with the greatest affection. At the same time 
I assure you that we shall most gladly remember you at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and in our daily prayers; but do you also, 


43 Ep. 21. 

44 Ps, go, 3. 

45 II Thess. 3, 1. 
46 Ep. 46. 
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whose merits are greater than ours, pray for us in return. May 
your holiness hasten to gather a new people unto Christ, for un- 
doubtedly you have for your protector the Saviour of mankind, our 
Lord Jesus Christ.*? 


During his stay in Rome, which was prolonged far into the 
following year, Boniface was the cynosure of all eyes. Natives 
and foreigners, all had heard of him, and wished to see the 
man whom God had chosen to be the agent of so great a work 
in His Church. His own countrymen especially, whether 
merely on a passing visit to Rome, like his old and tried friend, 
the Abbess Bugga, or members of the Saxon School which King 
Ini had founded in 727, were proud of him and made no secret 
of their admiration. Naturally Boniface did not let slip such 
a favorable opportunity of securing fresh recruits for his mis- 
sions. Among those who responded to his appeal were his kins- 
men Wynnebald and Willibald, whose names with that of their 
sister Walburga are so inseparably joined to his own; Burchard, 
the future first bishop of Wiirzburg, and Lul, Boniface’s suc- 
cessor in the See of Mainz. 

Welcome as these and other additions to his mission staff 
were, Boniface knew right well that they were far from answer- 
ing even the most urgent needs. In other parts of Chris- 
tendom there was a superfluity of monks and clerics. Many of 
these, he was sure, would make excellent missionaries if prop- 
erly trained and directed. But would the bishops and abbots 
be ready to part with their most promising subjects? The 
pontifical authority alone could induce them to make such a 
sacrifice. To the Pope, accordingly, Boniface had recourse 
in the matter, and Gregory did not hesitate to exert his full 
authority in his behalf, “ If perchance any of your subjects,” 
he wrote to the bishops and abbots of Italy, “ should desire to 
join our holy brother and fellow-bishop Boniface for the pur- 
pose of spreading the holy Catholic faith, you shall by no means 
hinder them from doing so; rather assist him to the best of your 
ability, and of your own accord furnish him with laborers from 
your fold, who are sufficiently qualified, with the help of 
God’s grace, to preach the Gospel to the heathen and to win 
souls for Almighty God; in this way you too will have a share 
in the good work.” *® 


47 Ep. 47. 48 Ep. 42. 
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VI. 


The next ten years of Boniface’s life were devoted almost 
exclusively to reform and organization work. Though amongst 
the most important of his life, we pass them over as not falling 
within the scope of this paper. One event, however, must be 
chronicled here, which was of far-reaching significance for the 
conversion of the Saxons—the foundation of the famous mon- 
astery of Fulda in the year 744. It remained the special object 
of Boniface’s care and affection till the end of life. He sought 
to throw around it all the safeguards in his power. He caused 
a deed to be drawn up recording the founding of the abbey 
and the exact limits of its territory. From Pope Zachary he 
begged the privilege of exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary and subjection only to that of the Holy See. A frag- 
ment of this letter has come down to us. 


In the solitude of a vast wilderness, midway between the nations 
to whom I have preached the Gospel, there is a woodland district. 
There I have founded a monastery and peopled it with monks who 
live according to the rule of our holy father Benedict—men of the 
strictest self-abnegation, without flesh and wine, without mead and 
servants, content with the work of their own hands. The above- 
mentioned place I rightly acquired from pious and God-fearing 
men, above all from Karlmann, the former prince of the Franks, 
and dedicated it in honor of the Holy Redeemer. It is my wish, 
with your Holiness’ permission, to refresh my exhausted body here 
from time to time for a shorter or a longer period, and to find my 
last resting place here after my death. The four nations to whom 
with God’s grace we have brought the word of Christ, dwell round 
about this place; to these, with the help of your prayers, I can be of 
service as long as life and strength remain to me. For it is my 
wish to labor to the end among the nations of Germany, to whom I 
have been sent, in obedience to your Charity and in the closest union 
with the Roman Church.*® 


In the winter of 751, about the time of Pippin’s coronation, 
the Saxons made an inroad into the Frank domains, com- 
mitting even greater ravages than usual. On the Thuringian 
frontier they plundered and burned to the ground no less than 
thirty churches and monastic settlements.°° Boniface hastened 


49 Ep. 86. 
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to the afflicted districts and immediately began the work of 
reconstruction; years elapsed before it was completed. After 
his return to Mainz he fell so ill that he believed himself to be 
at death’s door. One thought was uppermost in his mind: 
What would become of his missions and of his faithful com- 
panions, when he was gone? He resolved to leave nothing 
undone to provide for their future. Much would depend on 
his successor in the see of Mainz, for on him would largely 
devolve their material support. He accordingly availed him- 
self of the permission granted him by Pope Zachary and con- 
ferred episcopal consecration on his countryman Lul. In a 
beautiful and touching letter he then sought Pippin’s sanction 
for Lul, and his favor and protection for the men and women 
who had left home and country to labor for Christ in Germany. 
As the Chancellor Fulrad of St. Denis stood highest in the royal 
favor at this time, he requested him to deliver his letter to the 
king, and to urge the acceptance of his suit. 


Salute in my name our glorious sovereign Pippin [he wrote to 
Fulrad]; thank him cordially for all the favors he has shown me, 
and tell him what I and my friends believe to be imminent. It 
seems that in consequence of my extreme weakness I shall soon end 
the course of my days. Therefore, in the name of Christ, the Son 
of God, I beg his royal highness to inform me while I am yet alive 
what provision he shall be pleased to make for my disciples after my 
death. For almost all of them are foreigners; some are priests ap- 
pointed to the ministry of the Church and the people in many 
places; some live in monasteries as monks; some are children re- 
ceiving instruction in the sciences, and a few are old men who have 
lived a long time with me, and helped me, and shared my labors. 
For all these I am very anxious that after my death they may not 
perish, but that they may enjoy the benefit of your care and pro- 
tection; that they may not be scattered like sheep that have no 
shepherd, and that the faithful living in the vicinity of the pagans 
may not be deprived of the law of Christ. 


The letter to Pippin runs as follows: 


I earnestly beseech your majesty in the name of God to place my 
dear son, the suffragan bishop Lul, over the churches in these parts 
as preacher and teacher for priests and people. I make this petition 
for this reason above all, because my priests on the heathen border 
lead a most precarious life. They can obtain bread for their daily 
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subsistence, but no clothing. To continue their labors there in the 
service of the people they must be assisted from elsewhere, as I have 
hitherto assisted them. If the love of God inspires you to grant my 
request, may it please you to assure me of it by these my messengers 
or by writing, that I may live or die buoyed up with joy at your 
kind solicitude.** 


Boniface’s illness did not prove fatal. He soon felt strong 
enough to carry out a long-cherished plan, which other calls 
on his time and energy had hitherto forced him to forego. This 
was nothing less than the resumption of the evangelization of 
Friesland, which had been interrupted by the death of Willi- 
brord in 739. Boniface had never forgotten Friesland. He 
had left it with his body, as his biographer says, but not with 
his heart. Here he had suffered his first reverses and won 
his first victories; he was resolved that it should also be the 
scene of his last conflict with the powers of darkness. 


VII. 


“ Let us die, if God wills, for the holy laws of our Fathers, 
that we may attain with them the everlasting inheritance.” 
Thus Boniface had written to Archbishop Cuthbert of Canter- 
bury in 748. The hour was now come when he was to make 
these words true. It was probably toward the end of June 
753, that he set out with a numerous train of followers for 
Utrecht. He chose the east coast of the Zuider Zee, what is 
now known as West Friesland, for the scene of his labors. 
This territory had long been subject to the Franks, but the in- 
habitants were still thoroughly pagan. Almost unexampled 
success attended his preaching. Thousands of men, women and 
children were baptized ; the heathen fanes were demolished and 
replaced by Christian chapels. The fifth of June, which in 754 
fell on Wednesday of Whitsun week, was set for the con- 
firmation of the neophytes. 

Meanwhile the pagans, whose fanaticism increased in pro- 
portion as they saw the power of their false gods diminish, were 
concerting the destruction of Boniface and his companions. 
They made their preparations with such secrecy that no sign 
of their barbarous purpose was seen before the day fixed for 
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the administration of the Sacrament. Boniface had spent the 
greater part of the night in prayer, and the rising sun found him 
still pouring over the pages of a holy book. Suddenly the 
sound of approaching multitudes was heard. But they were 
not peaceful Christian men and women coming to be enrolled 
in the army of the Prince of Peace. The brandished lances and 
unsheathed swords flashing in the morning light revealed their 
deadly design. In haste, with such weapons as they could 
find, some of the attendants rushed forward to interpose them- 
selves as a defence between the murderers and their prey. 

The confused sounds, each moment growing louder, roused 
Boniface and his companions. With some holy relics, which 
he never failed to carry about with him, in his hands, he came 
forth at their head out of the tent and besought those who would 
have fought for him to lay by theirswords. ‘“‘ The Holy Scrip- 
tures,” he said, “‘ teach us not only not to render evil for evil, 
but even to requite it with good. The long wished for day is 
come to put off the burden of the flesh. Be strong therefore in 
the Lord and receive with thankfulness whatever comes from 
Him; put your trust in Him, and He will deliver your souls.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when the murderers were 
already upon him. He was one of their first victims. A wo- 
man, who was a witness of the tragic scene, afterward told a 
priest of Utrecht that the saint placed a copy of the Gospels 
on his head just as the fatal blow descended.°* The sword of 
the barbarian pierced through the book and cleaved the head 
of the martyr. The work of carnage was soon ended. Boni- 
face and fifty-two of his followers slept in peace.°* The good 
shepherd had given his life for his sheep; the brave soldier, 
for “ his Captain Christ, under whose banner he had fought so 
long.” The warfare was over; there remained henceforth the 
“eternal weight of glory.” 

When the news of Boniface’s martyrdom was received in Eng- 
land, his name was immediately inserted in the martyrology of 
Bede. A synod summoned by the holy martyr’s friend, Arch- 
bishop Cuthbert of Canterbury, decreed that the fifth of June 
should everywhere be kept in his honor. With the concurrence 


52 Vita Altera Bonifatii, c. 16. 
58 The Martyrology of Fulda says 50 were martyred with Boniface, the Con- 
tinuator of Bede, 53; Willibald, 52. . 
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of the bishops and abbots present, Cuthbert also addressed a 
letter to Bishop Lul and his fellow-workers in Germany, which 
echoes the feelings called forth in England by Boniface’s death 
and is at the same time a splendid tribute to the martyr’s 
memory : 


The death of your great father and teacher has filled our hearts 
with sadness; but our sorrow is tempered with joy. Through the 
wonderful and ineffable goodness of God, for which we shall ever 
be grateful, the English nation has been held deserving to send 
forth from her bosom for the spiritual warfare and for the salvation 
of many souls so illustrious a soldier of Christ with numerous well 
trained and instructed followers. By the grace of God he was en- 
abled to guide the most savage tribes, who had wandered so long out 
of the way, from the pit of destruction into the paths of the heavenly 
country, by exhortation and good example, like a true standard- 
bearer, conquering all obstacles. All this the fruits of his labors 
demonstrate more nobly than words, especially in those regions which 
no teacher had ever attempted to enter before for the sake of preach- 
ing the Gospel. Wherefore, after the incomparable band of the 
Apostles and the other disciples of Christ, we esteem and venerate 
him amongst the best and noblest teachers of the orthodox faith. 
Wherefore, also, in our general synod we decreed that the day of his 
martyrdom be set apart for an annual celebration in honor of him 
and of those who with him obtained the same crown ; for we especi- 
ally desire — and we firmly believe that our wish is fulfilled — to 
have him, along with the blessed Gregory and Augustine, as our 
patron in the presence of Christ our Lord, whom he ever loved in 
his life and glorified in his death.** 


GEORGE METLAKE. 
Cologne, Germany. 
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SAORA POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLIOA. 


DUBIUM CIRCA FACULTATEM ABSOLVENDI CENSURAS RESER- 
VATAS IUXTA TENOREM BULLAE CRUCIATAE PRO LUSITANIA. 


Episcopus Egitaniensis sequens dubium proposuit: 

“Vi Bulla Cruciatae, die 31 decembris 1914 nationi Lusi- 
taniae concessae, indulgetur ‘ut omnes absolvi in foro con- 
scientiae possint a quovis confessario a peccatis et censuris 
quibuscumque et quocumque modo etiam speciali reservatis 
a iure vel ab homine, ita ut sic absoluti non teneantur deinde 
recurrere ad alium quemcumque superiorem.’ 

“ Quaeritur utrum tale indultum, post promulgationem 
Codicis Iuris Canonici, facultatem faciat absolvendi etiam a 
censuris specialissimo modo Sedi Apostolicae reservatis? ” 


Sacra Poenitentiaria, re mature perpensa, respondendum 
censuit : 

Ad dubium prout proponitur, negative; posse tamen etiam 
in hisce casibus absolutionem, ceteris paribus, peti atque im- 
pertiri vi et ad praescriptum can. 2254. 

Quam responsionem ab infrascripto Cardinali Poenitentiario 
Maiore in audientia diei 15 aprilis 1921 Sanctissimo Domino 
Nostro Benedicto divina Providentia Papae XV _ relatam, 
Sanctitas Sua approbare dignata est. 
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Datum Romae, in Sacra Poenitentiaria, die 21 mensis aprilis 
1921. 
O. CARD. GiorGI, Poenitentiarius Maior. 
L. *S. 
F. Borgongini Duca, Secretarius. 


SUPREMA SAORA OONGREGATIO 8. OFFIOII. 


DECRETUM: DAMNATIO LIBRI: EDMOND CAZAL “ SAINTE 
THERESE ”, 

Emi ac Rmi Dni Cardinales in rebus fidei et morum In- 
quisitores Generales, in ordinario consessu habito feria Iv, die 
20 aprilis 1921, librum: Edmond Cazal, Sainte Thérése, Paris, 
Librairie P. Ollendorff, praedamnatum ad praescriptum canonis 
1399, in Indicem librorum prohibitorum inserendum esse de- 
clararunt, hac praecipue ratione, ne fideles ex titulo in errorem 
forte inducantur. 

Et insequenti feria v, die 21 eiusdem mensis et anni, Sanctis- 
simus D. N. Benedictus divina Providentia Papa XV, in solita 
audientia R. P. D. Assessori S. Officii impertita, relatam sibi 
Emorum PP. resolutionem approbavit et publicandam 
mandavit. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. Officii, die 22 aprilis 1921. 


A. Castellano, Suprema S. C. S. Offictis Notarius. 


SAORA OONGREGATIO OONSISTORIALIS. 
I, 


DECRETUM CIRCA PROPONENDOS AD EPISCOPALE MINIS- 
TERIUM IN BRASILIA. 


Quae de eligendis Episcopis in America Septentrionali 
novissime statuta sunt, SSmus Dnus Noster Benedictus PP. 
XV, habito Ordinariorum voto, ad Brasilianam Rempublicam 
extendenda, paucis immutatis, decrevit, quippe quae praesentis 
temporis necessitatibus et congrue respondent, et, quantum in 
humanis fieri potest, opportune consulunt. 

Hoc igitur consistoriali Decreto, hac super re, quae sequuntur 
idem SSmus Dnus praescribit. 
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1. Pro proponendis sacerdotibus ad episcopale ministerium 
idoneis ac dignis, conventus Episcoporum fiet singulis trienniis 
aut saltem singulis quinquenniis, tempore infra assignato. 

2. Conventus erunt provinciales, hoc est, omnes et singuli 
Ordinarii dioecesum uniuscuiusque provinciae convenient 
simul, nisi forte pro aliquibus provinciis paucas dioeceses com- 
plectentibus duas provincias simul convenire decernatur: quod 
quidem iidem Episcopi proponere poterunt. 

3. Praelati vero mudlius conventibus Episcoporum provinciae 
suae interesse curabunt, iisdem cum iuribus ac ceteri. 

4. Quolibet triennio aut quinquennio, wt supra dictum est, 
sub initium Quadragesimae, incipiendo ab anno 1922, omnes 
et singuli Episcopi Metropolitano suo vel seniori Archiepiscopo 
(si duae ecclesiasticae provinciae simul conveniant) sacer- 
detum nomina indicabunt, quos dignos episcopali ministerio 
existimabunt. Nil autem vetat quominus, hos inter, alterius 
etiam dioecesis vel provinciae sacerdotes proponantur; sub 
gravi tamen exigitur, ut, qui proponitur, personaliter et ex 
diuturna conversatione a proponente cogrnoscatur. 

5. Una cum nomine, aetatem quoque designabunt candidati, 
eius originis et actualis commorationis locum, et officium quo 
principaliter fungitur. 

6. Antequam determinent quos proponant, tam Archiepis- 
copi quam Episcopi poterunt a viris ecclesiasticis prudentibus 
necessarias notitias inquirere, ita tamen ut finis huius inquisi- 
tionis omnino lateat. Notitias vero quas receperint nemini 
patefacient, nisi forte in Episcoporum conventu, de quo inferius. 

7. Nomina quae Episcopi iuxta art. 4"™ proponent, nulli 
prorsus aperiant, nisi Metropolitano suo vel seniori Archi- 
episcopo. 

8. Metropolitanus vel senior Archiepiscopus habitis a ceteris 
Praesulibus candidatorum nominibus sua adiiciat: omnium in- 
dicem ordine alphabetico conficiat, et, reticitis proponentibus, 
hanc notulam transmittat singulis suis Suffraganeis sive Anti- 
stitibus, ut hi opportunas investigationes peragere valeant de 
qualitatibus eorum quos personaliter et certa scientia non 
cognoscant. 

g. Investigationes huiusmodi, earumque causa, maxima 
secreti cautela peragendae erunt, ut supra num. 6 dictum est. 
Quod si Episcopus vereatur rem palam evasuram, ab ulteriori- 
bus inquisitionibus abstineat. 
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10. Post Pascha, die et loco a Metropolitano vel a seniore 
Archiepiscopo determinandis, omnes Episcopi convenient ad 
seligendos eos qui S. Sedi pro episcopali ministerio proponi 
debeant. Convenient autem absque ulla solemnitate, quasi ad 
familiarem congressum, ut attentio quaelibet, praesertim dia~- 
riorum et ephemeridum, et omne curiositatis studium vitentur. 

11. In conventu, invocato divino auxilio, praestandum erit @ 
singulis, Archiepiscopo non excepto, tactis SS. Evangeliis, 
iusiurandum de secreto servando, ut sacratius fiat vinculum quo 
omnes adstringuntur: post hoc regulae ad electionem faciendam 
legendae erunt. 

12. Deinde unus ex Episcopis praesentibus in Secretarium 
eligetur. 

13. His peractis, ad disceptationem Praesules venient, ut, 
inter tot exhibitos, digniores et aptiores seligant. Id tamen 
veluti Christo praesente fiet et sub Eius obtutu, omni humana 
consideratione postposita, cum discretione et caritate, supremo 
Ecclesiae bono divinaque gloria et animarum salute unice ob 
oculos habitis. 

14. Candidati maturae, sed non nimium provectae aetatis 
esse debent; prudentia praediti in agendis, quae sit ex minis- 
teriorum exercitio comprobata; sanissima et non communi doc- 
trina exornati, quae cum debita erga Apostolicam Sedem devo- 
tione coniungatur; maxime vero sint honestate vitae et pietate 
insignes. Attendendum insuper erit ad capacitatem candidati 
quoad temporalem bonorum administrationem, ad conditionem 
eius familiarem, necnon ad eius indolem et valetudinem. Uno 
verbo, videndum utrum omnibus iis qualitatibus polleat, quae 
in optimo pastore requiruntur, ut cum fructu et aedificatione 
populum Dei regere queat. 

15. Discussione peracta, fiet hac ratione scrutinium: 

(a) Qui omnium Episcoporum sententia, quavis demum de 
causa, visi fuerint in disceptatione ex numero proponendorum 
expungendi, ii in suffragium non vocabuntur; de ceteris, etiam 
probatissimis, suffragium feretur. 

(2) Candidati singuli ordine alphabetico ad suffragium pro- 
ponentur: suffragia secreta erunt. 

(c) Episcopi omnes, Metropolitano non excepto, pro singulis: 
candidatis tribus utentur taxillis seu calculis, albo scilicet, nigro,. 
tertioque alterius cuiuscumque coloris: primum ad appro- 
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bandum, alterum ad reprobandum, tertium ad abstensionem 
indicandam. 

(d) Singuli Antistites, praeeunte Archiepiscopo, in urna ad 
hunc finem disposita taxillum deponent, quo dignum, coram 
Deo et graviter onerata conscientia, sacerdotem aestimabunt 
qui in suffragium vocatur: reliquos taxillos binos in urna alia, 
pariter secreto, deponent. 

(¢) Suffragiis expletis, Archiepiscopus, adstante Episcopo 
Secretario, taxillos et eorum speciem coram omnibus numerabit, 
scriptoque adnotabit. 

16. Scrutinio de omnibus peracto, liberum erit Episcopis, si 
id ipsis placeat, aut aliquis eorum postulet, ut inter approbatos 
plenis aut paribus suffragiis novo scrutinio designetur quinam 
sit praeferendus. Ad hunc finem singuli suffragatores nomen 
praeferendi in schedula adnotabunt, eamque in urna deponent: 
schedularum autem examen fiet, ut supra num. 15, litt. e, 
decernitur. 

17. Quamvis vero Summus Pontifex sibi reservet, dioecesi 
vel archidioecesi aliqua vacante, per Nuntium Apostolicum, 
aliove modo, opportuna consilia ab Episcopis vel Archiepis- 
copis requirere, ut personam eligat quae inter approbatas magis 
idonea videatur dioecesi illi regendae; nihilominus fas erit 
Episcopis in eodem conventu indicare, generali saltem ratione, 
cuinam dioecesi hunc aliumve candidatum magis idoneum cen- 
seant; ex. gr. utrum exiguae, ordinatae ac tranquillae dioecesi, 
an maioris vel difficilioris momenti, vel in qua plura sint 
ordinanda aut creanda; utrum dioecesi mitioris aéris et facilis 
commeatus, et alia huiusmodi. 

18. Episcopus a secretis, discussione durante, diligenter 
adnotabit quae de singulis candidatis a singulis suffragatoribus 
exponentur, quaenam discussionis fuerit conclusio; quinam tum 
in primo scrutinio, tum in secundo (si fiat) fuerit exitus, et 
quidnam specialius iuxta art. 17 fuerit dictum. 

19. Antistites a conventu ne discedant, antequam ab Epis- 
copo Secretario lecta fuerit relatio ab eodem confecta circa 
nomina proposita, candidatorum qualitates et obtenta suffragia, 
eamque probaverint. 

20. Actorum exemplar ab Archiepiscopo, a Praesule a se- 
cretis et a ceteris Episcopis praesentibus subsignatum, quam 
tutissime ad Sacram hanc Congregationem per Nuntium 
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Apostolicum mittetur. Acta vero ipsa penes Archiepiscopum 
in Archivo secretissimo S. Officii servabuntur, destruenda 
tamen post annum, vel etiam prius, si periculum violationis 
secreti imminea. 

21. Post haec, fas tamen semper erit Episcopis, tum oc- 
casione propositionis candidati tum vacationis alicuius sedis, 
praesertim maioris momenti, litteras Sacrae huic Congrega- 
tioni vel ipsi Ssmo Domino conscribere, quibus mentem suam 
circa personarum qualitates sive absolute, sive relate ad pro- 
visionem dictae sedis, patefaciant. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis Consis- 
torialis, die 19 martii 1921. 

** C. Carp. De Lat, Ep. Sabinen., Secretarius. 

L. *S. 

Aloisius Sincero, Adsessor. 


II. 


DECRETUM CIRCA DENOMINATIONEM EPISCOPI ET DIOECESIS 
PRINCIPIS ALBERTI. 


Ssmus D. N. Benedictus PP. XV, de consulto Emorum S. 
Congregationis Consistorialis Patrum, benigne disposuit, ut 
Episcopus pro tempore Principis Alberti posthac denominetur 
“ Episcopus Principis Alberti et Saskatoonensis”’, quo titulo 
etiam dioecesis condecoretur. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. Congregationis Consistorialis, 
die 30 aprilis 1921. 

*k C. Carp. De Lal, Ep. Sabinen., Secretarius. 

L. *S. 

Aloisius Sincero, A dsessor. 


ROMAN OUBIA. 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


9 March, 1921: Monsignor Daniel A. Brady of the Diocese 
of Mobile, made Domestic Prelate. 

17 March: Monsignori James Nash, Michael C. Donovan, 
James A. Mullin, Fenton J. Fitzpatrick, Marian A. Kopyt- 
kiewicz, William Ignatius McGarvey, and Michael J. Rafferty, 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, made Domestic Prelates. 
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21 March: The Most Rev. Francis Mostyn, Archbishop of 
Cardiff, made administrator of the Diocese of Menevia “ ad 
nutum Sanctae Sedis ”’. 

29 March: Mr. John Francis Simeon Dugal, of the Arch- 
diocese of Quebec, made Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great (civil class). 

30 March: Mr. Alphonsus N. Bourget, of the Diocese of 
Fall River, made Knight of the Order of Pope Pius. 

1 April: Messrs. Joseph Mercier and Benjamin I. Bennet, 
of the Archdiocese of Quebec, made Commanders of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great (civil class). 

Messrs. Joseph Narcis Miller, Charles Achille Langlois, and 
Joseph Napoleon Gastonquai, of the Archdiocese of Quebec, 
made Knights of the Order of St. Gregory the Great (civil 
class). 

4 April: Monsignor William J. Foley, of the Archdiocese of 
Halifax, made Domestic Prelate. 

13 April: Mensignori Sigismund Swider, Andrew M. Egan, 
Francis P. McHugh, and John A. Duffy, of the Diocese of 
Newark, made Domestic Prelates. 

19 April: The Most Rev. Patrick Foley, Bishop of Kildare 


‘and Leighlin, made assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 


' 22 April: Monsignor Augustine Collingwood, of the Diocese 
of Leeds, made Domestic Prelate. 

30 April: Monsignor Emmanuel B. Ledvina, of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, made Bishop of Corpus Christi, U. S. A. 
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Studies and Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


OUR ANALEOTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 

S. POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLIC settles a doubt regarding the 
faculty of absolving from reserved censures in view of Bull 
Cruciatae. 

SUPREME S. CONGREGATION OF HOLY OFFICE publishes the 
decree of proscription of Edmund Cazal’s Sainte Thérése. 

S. CONSISTORIAL CONGREGATION (1) defines the method of 
proposing candidates for bishoprics in Brazil; and (2) ordains 
that in future the Bishop of Prince Albert will have the style 
of Bishop of Prince Albert and Saskatoon, and the diocese will 
have the same title. 

ROMAN CuRIA announces officially some recent pontifical 
appointments. 


THE NEW YORK PROGRAM FOR A PAROOHIAL OOURSE 
OF DOOTRINAL INSTRUOTIONS. 


The following is the official translation of a letter from His 
Eminence Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, con- 
veying the Holy Father’s personal appreciation of the admir- 
able work done by the Archdiocesan Commission “ De Cultu 
Divino ’”’, under the direction of the Archbishop of New York. 
We have referred on several occasions in these pages to the 
recently compiled New York Course of Doctrinal Instructions. 


THE Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes 
Archbishop of New. York. 


Your Grace: 


I have the honor to inform you that the Holy Father highly ap- 
preciates the courtesy you have recently shown in presenting him 
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with a copy of the “ Program for a Parochial Course of Doctrinal 
Instructions for Every Sunday and Holyday of the Year”, which 
has been published by order of your Grace for the priests of your 
Archdiocese. 

His Holiness is extremely pleased to notice how this Course of 
Doctrinal Instructions admirably realizes, ‘through the qualities 
which adorn it, the purpose intended by your Grace when you en- 
trusted its preparation to the Archdiocesan Commission “ De Cultu 
Divino”, and to two most expert writers of the Dominican Order ; 
your aim being that this Doctrinal Course should be an efficient help, 
and, as it were, a guide to the Reverend Clergy, who, at low Masses 
on all Holydays of precept, are in duty bound to explain the Holy 
Gospel to the faithful. 

There is no doubt that the Reverend Clergy of the Archdiocese, 
who by their wise counsel have contributed to the perfection of the 
work, will find in this Course a faithful friend which in the busy 
days of the ministry will afford them synthesized, but sufficient mate- 
rial for an excellent dogmatic or moral instruction to the people. 
Furthermore, these Outlines may always be amplified whenever the 
Clergy wish to draw upon their own personal experience, or to profit 
by the splendid bibliography which always accompanies the develop- 
ment of each subject. 

It is superfluous to add that the value of the work is enhanced by 
the fact that it has been planned and executed in perfect harmony 
with the admirable Catechism of the Council of Trent. 

The Holy Father therefore highly praises the zeal which your 
Grace and those associated with you in this difficult task have shown 
in order that the most abundant spiritual fruits might be brought to 
the good Catholic people of your Archdiocese by the explanation of 
the Gospels on Sundays and Holydays, and he sincerely trusts that 
the Clergy will unanimously make use of so valuable a Course of 
Instruction. 

While adding that His Holiness, in token of particular benevo- 
lence, imparts, with all the effusion of his heart, the Apostolic bene- 
diction to your Grace, the Clergy, and the faithful confided to your 
care, I take this opportunity to renew the sentiments of my high 
esteem and to subscribe myself, 

Yours most devotedly 
PETER CARDINAL GASPARRI. 


From the Vatican Secretariate of State, 
14 February, 1921. 
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PROOEDURE IN THE OASE OF REMARRIAGE. 


Qu. The following marriage case has just come to my notice. 
An Italian, about two years ago, married a Polish girl, and later got 
a civil divorce. The first ceremony was performed by a squire, a 
fact which can be proved from the records. It seems to me that 
such a case will have to go before a matrimonial court, and ulti- 
mately to Rome: this is not one of the cases excepted under Canon 
1990. Am I right? 

Some months ago a man of my parish who had been civilly 
married and divorced, wedded a Catholic girl before a priest in an 
Eastern city. No further formality was required than to show that 
the civil marriage had not been performed by a priest. But what 
was to prevent such a man, after being married by a squire, from 
going to the priest for the Catholic ceremony? To this it might be 
answered that in such case a report of the marriage would be sent 
to the rector of the place of baptism. This law, however, is notor- 
iously neglected. In the case of the man from this parish just 
mentioned, though married months ago, the marriage was never re- 
ported to me. P. Nocia. 

P. S. Looking further into the case which I sent you to-day, I 
see that it comes under the bishop’s jurisdiction—the question being : 
Does the impediment of ligamen exist? How is this to be proved? 
I suppose at least a reference to the register of the locus baptismi is 
necessary ; and in view of the possible neglect of the priest to report 
the marriage, where would one stand? 


Resp. Canon 1069 § 2 tells us that, although a former mar- 
riage is invalid or has been annulled for any reason whatever, 
it is not permissible (‘non licet”) to remarry before the 
invalidity or annulment of the former marriage has been legi- 
timately and certainly established. In other words, there must 
be either an authoritative sentence declaring that the previous 
alliance was invalid, or an authentic document attesting that 
the marriage ratum non consummatum had been duly annulled 
either by virtue of solemn religious profession or a papal dis- 
pensation. Consequently, in the matter of invalidity or annul- 
ment mere certitude of itself will not suffice for licit remar- 
riage. The reason for this provision of law is quite obvious. 
For, since marriage is an object not only of private concern, 
but of public interest as well, it is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the external forum also. Therefore, the freedom of the parties 
to remarry must be proved in the external forum. Of course, 
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the marriage will be valid in the internal forum if contracted. 
without diriment impediment, even though the invalidity or 
annulment of the previous union has not been authoritatively 
established in the external forum. Still, failing such authori- 
tative action, the former marriage will be considered as bind- 
ing in the external forum, and cohabitation with the second 
partner may be forbidden by ecclesiastical superiors until the 
requisite formalities have been observed. 

We may now ask who is qualified to pronounce this authori- 
tative sentence of nullity. Clearly it is not a matter for the 
parties themselves, nor for the confessor or pastor, but for 
those who are vested with judicial jurisdiction in the external 
forum. To illustrate, John marries Anne, a first cousin by 
blood. Only after marriage do they discover the relation- 
ship. Without doubt their marriage is invalid. Let us sup- 
pose that instead of having the marriage revalidated, they wish 
to separate and remarry. If so, the pastor cannot permit the 
remarriage until the case has been submitted to the ecclesias- 
tical superiors and the requisite sentence of nullity secured. 

The procedure to be adopted will depend on the nature of the 
impediment involved. The formalities to be followed gener- 
ally, at least in the episcopal courts, are described in Canons 
. 1960-1989, which substantially reproduce the old legislation. 
Nor will remarriage be permitted, as a rule, before two sen- 
tences have been rendered in favor of nullity. By way of ex- 
ception, however, Canon 1990 prescribes a rather summary 
method of procedure for certain cases: When the existence of 
the impediment of difference of worship (disparitas cultus), 
orders, solemn vow of chastity, bond (ligamen), consanguinity, 
affinity, spiritual relationship, is established by means of a 
certain and authentic document which admits of no opposition 
or contradiction, and when at the same time it is apparent with 
equal certainty that a dispensation from said impediments had 
not been granted, the Ordinary, after citing the parties, may 
with the assistance of the defender of the bond, declare that 
the marriage was invalid. Neither is the defender of the bond 
obliged, according to Canon 1991, to carry the case to a higher 
court on appeal unless he prudently judges that the impedi- 
ments are not certain, or that a dispensation had been probably 
obtained. 
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What has been said thus far, is said in general and with no 
reference to the case proposed by our correspondent. But, do 
the same rules apply to his case also? We have no hesitation 
in returning a negative answer, provided one or both of the 
parties to the marriage were subject to the law of clandestinity 
atthetime. The authoritative action of which we have spoken 
is not required when the marriage was not contracted in due 
form, viz. in the presence of priest and witnesses. The fol- 
lowing questions submitted to the Commission for the Authori- 
tative Interpretation of the Code and the subjoined reply are 
pertinent (16 October, 1919; A. A. S. XI, p. 479): 


Whether the Ordinary may, without observing the for- 
malities prescribed by the Const. Dei miseratione, de- 
clare marriage invalid with the presence of the defender 
of the bond only and without the necessity of a second 
sentence in the following cases: 

1. When two Catholics who have contracted marriage 
without the prescribed ecclesiastical formalities since the 
operation of the Ne temere decree, or even previously in 
a place subject to the provisions of the Tridentine 
Tametsi, wish, after first obtaining a civil divorce, either 
to remarry or to revalidate in due form the marriage 
contracted civilly.* 

2. When a Catholic who, in defiance of the Church’s 
law, married a non-Catholic in a Protestant house of 
worship (either after the Ne temere, or previously in a 
place subject to the 7ametsi and to which the so-called 
Benedictine declaration had not been extended), wishes, 
after securing a civil divorce, to enter marriage in due 
form with a Catholic. 

3. When apostates from the Catholic faith who, as 
apostates, married either civilly or according to a non- 
Catholic rite, after obtaining a civil divorce, repent and 
wish to return to the Church and contract a new mar- 
riage before the Church. 

The answer was as follows: The above mentioned 
cases require neither a judicial process nor the presence 
1 Although not expressly mentioned, the case of the two Catholics who marry 


before a non-Catholic (minister) is doubtless included, since the reason, namely 
non-observance of due form, is the same. 
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of the defender of the bond, but are to be settled either 
by the Ordinary himself, or by the pastor, after first 
advising with the Ordinary, in the investigation which 
he is to conduct previous to marriage conformably 
with Canons I019. 

It is quite obvious, then, that when the parties have failed 
to comply with the law demanding the presence of priest and 
witnesses, the marriage is considered invalid in the external 
forum also, and consequently no authoritative declaration, in 
the sense explained above, is necessary. The matter may be 
dealt with by the pastor in the investigations which are con- 
ducted to determine the status liber of the contracting parties. 
Still, the matter is to be referred tothe Ordinary. True, in the 
questions submitted mention is made of a civil divorce having 
been obtained. In our opinion, nevertheless, this was done to 
prevent all appearance of clash with the civil law. Conse- 
quently, we see no reason for demanding a different procedure 
where a civil divorce has not been obtained, unless prudence 
demands otherwise. Again, we should think that the matter 
might likewise be settled, after consulting the Ordinary, by 
any priest who is delegated by the Ordinary or the pastor to 
determine the status liber of the parties. We should also ex- 
cuse from the necessity of referring the matter to the Ordinary 
or pastor, a priest who in danger of death is empowered by law 
to assist at marriage, provided there is danger in delay. In all 
cases, however, one must take the necessary precautions not to 
come into conflict with the civil law. 

In conclusion, we must admit that our correspondent is justi- 
fied in protesting against the action of those pastors who fail 
to forward a notification of marriage to the parish of baptism. 
Such notification is very clearly demanded by the law (Canon 
1103 § 2), for most wise reasons. On the other hand, we think 
it scarcely necessary to remind pastors that a baptismal certi- 
ficate alone is insufficient to show that a person is free to marry. 
To establish the status liber of the parties, other investigations 
are to be conducted conformably with Canons 1019 ff. 
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STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN OUR SEMINARIES. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Father Hugh Pope’s article on the “ Teaching of Scripture 
in our Seminaries” in the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW for May 
is of exceptional interest, I am sure, to many, especially among 
our younger clergy. Some of us will readily admit that we 
have been remiss in the study of the Bible. The fault, how- 
ever, is probably not entirely on the side of the student in the 
seminary. I recall my own struggles with a learned but very 
uninteresting text book by Fr. Cornely, S.J., from which the 
professor read or made us read parts, adding his erudite but 
somniferous comments. As a matter of fact we never got very 
far into any one subject. While we heard a good deal about 
what writers of long-sounding names and in different tongues 
had said about the meaning of words and how the higher 
criticism regarded this or that passage or book, I never found 
the least practical use for my notes taken in class about what 
the higher critics said. It has occurred to me, however, that, 
if we had studied the Bible as we studied English literature, 
we would have learnt something of use. Instead of dwelling 
for months on mooted points of controversy, let us get to 
know what the sacred writers have said. Ex-Senator Beveridge 
of Indiana recently published a book in which he urges the 
reading of the Bible for the practical purpose of getting at 
truth and deriving actual benefit from such knowledge as is to 
be found in the Bible. He relates how, one day, while out 
camping, he felt the desire to read. There was no book at 
hand in the place where he happened to be but a Bible. Asa 
boy he had heard parts of the book read at family devotions, 
and the memory of these readings was by no means calculated 
to impress him favorably with the contents, which he felt were 
merely awe-inspiring. But for lack of something more inter- 
esting in the camp he took up the volume and began to read. 
He was amazed at the delight and instruction he derived from 
the experiment; and he wrote his little book How to know the 
Bible, in order to induce others to share his pleasure. 

The fact is that we hardly learn to read the Bible until we 
read passages of it in the Breviary ; and then it becomes for the 
most part a perfunctory performance, because it is a task as- 
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signed for a definite time. We don’t get the thought in its 
context and the interest is broken at the end of the task. Mean- 
while we spend a great amount of time and labor in studying 
about the Bible, its language, amd the faults of translators. 
These could all be corrected in a course of reading of the text 
in a connected way so as to illustrate the truths which it is 
important that we should derive from the Bible. If more 
attention were devoted in the seminary to preaching and to the 
study of Holy Scripture, not by way of criticism but as history, 
law, liturgy, prophecy, and moral example, many priests who 
have both the good will and the talent, would be better equipped 
to preach, and to preach with unction and effect, than they are 
at present. But we were never directed into the way of that 
habitual reading and study of the Bible which makes for 
spiritual motive and insight. 
A Hoosier PAstTor. 


OENTENNIAL OF THE BROTHERS OF THE SAORED HEART, 


The Brothers of the Sacred Heart last month commemorated 
the one hundredth anniversary of their foundation. This com- 
munity, whose object is to spread the worship of the Sacred 
Heart by the Christian education of boys and young men, was 
founded at Lyons, France, in 1821, by the Rev. Andrew 
Coindre, missionary priest of that city. The zealous founder 
did not long survive the work he had inaugurated, dying un- 
expectedly in 1826. Under his brother and successor, the 
nascent community struggled and suffered until 1841, when 
Brother Polycarp, the first Brother to occupy that position, 
was elected Superior-General, and the management of the 
congregation was placed entirely in the hands of its members. 
This change was followed by the most happy results. The 
community spread rapidly in France and abroad. 

In 1847, Bishop Portier installed the Sacred Heart Brothers 
in his diocese at Mobile, Alabama. This was the first Ameri- 
can foundation. To-day the Brothers direct many schools in 
France and have reached out into Spain and Belgium. In 
each of these countries there is a flourishing province with 
novitiate, house of studies, etc., while in America, besides a 
prosperous province in the United States, two large and grow- 
ing provinces have been formed in Canada. 
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Everywhere the Brothers have been indefatigable in their 
efforts to spread the worship of the Sacred Heart and they 
have met with remarkable success. 

The centennial celebration was therefore a proper and fitting 
time for all the students, past and present, together with all 
the friends of the Adorable Heart among the hierarchy, clergy 
and laity to unite in one grand hymn of praise and thanksgiving 
to the Sacred Heart for the numberless signal favors and bless- 
ings which have been showered upon the Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart and all their undertakings to spread the kingdom of 
God upon earth. 

The Holy Father took occasion of the event to send the 
following letter of encouragement to the Superior of the 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart: 


Benepict XV, Pope. 


TO OUR DEAR SON, BROTHER ALBERIC, SUPERIOR GENERAL OF THE 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART, RENTERIA, SPAIN. 


Dear Son, 
Health and Apostolic Benediction. 


We have received your recent letters, as harbingers of a glorious 
event, for after a century of existence, the religious family which 
you so wisely direct is about to celebrate its happy foundation by the 
eminently pious priest, Andrew Coindre, at the foot of the venerated 
Sanctuary of Fourviére, dedicated to the Blessed Mother of God, in 
the city of Lyons. Truly it may be said that the Blessed Mother of 
God, in her benignity, sheltered you under her special protection. 
Although deprived of its founder, in its infancy, the Congregation 
spread in a wonderful manner, not only in its native country, but 
also in other countries of Europe and America. We are pleased to 
see in this also the reward of the zeal which your Institute has mani- 
fested in the proper training of youth. How deficient in this age is 
the Christian education of youth, owing, not to the lack of teachers, 
not to indifference in school attendance, but to the complete neglect 
of spiritual training, confining the scope of education to the task of 
ministering to the mind a science which, many a time, is tainted 
with error; furthermore, all agencies in this age are set to work to 
withdraw the school from the maternal guardianship of the Church. 
Hence those curricula in which religion has no part and by means 
of which a teacher may infuse into the minds of his pupils the most 
erroneous opinions or the most arbitrary conceptions of his own 
wnind, so that schools are no longer the sanctuary of virtue but the 
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chair of impiety and very often of vice. Hence it is evident to all 
that common safety lies in childhood, which is the hope of better 
times ; hence we see how important it is that its training should be 
not only according to the principles of true science, but better still, 
according to the principles of Christian morality. Therefore, in 
union with you, we render due thanks to Almighty God, because 
with His help, in the pursuit of this good work, you have deserved 
well of Mother Church and of civil society, and we ask that, ani- 
mated by the memory of your centenary, you may continue your 
work with ever-growing alacrity and success. To increase still more 
the joy and fruit of this happy event, we heartily grant a plenary 
indulgence, on the usual conditions, to all those who take part in 
the solemn festivities of your centenary. As a pledge of celestial 
favors and of our paternal benevolence, we grant, in the effusion of 
our soul, the Apostolic Benediction to you, dear Son, to your relig- 
ious and to your pupils. 

Given at Rome, 12 March, 1921, in the seventh year of our pon- 


tificate. 
Benepict PP. XV. 


ANNUAL COMMUNION WITHIN THE PARISH. 


- Qu. Would you kindly answer the following question in regard 
to Canon 859, § 3: “Suadendum fidelibus ut huic praecepto satis- 
faciant in sua quisque paroecia”? Some priests are of the opinion 
that these words do not apply to the United States, but to Europe 
only. Some even assert that a Catholic may make his Easter duty 
anywhere and is not obliged to inform his pastor that he has ful- 
filled the precept. If this be true, what use is there in the “ sua- 
dendum ” of the law just quoted? 


Resp. The right to require that the faithful receive their 
Paschal Communion at the hands of their own parish priest 
has been practically abrogated by the fact that it is not men- 
tioned in Canon 462 among the functions “ parocho reser- 
vatae”. Since, however, canonical parishes are to be organ- 
ized, and since every pastor is obliged to serve in spirituals 
the members of his flock, he must know whether his parish- 
ioners have duly complied with their Easter duty. Hence the 
faithful, though free to seek a confessor and to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity (from any motive whatsoever) to 
fulfil the Easter precept, owe it to their pastor to inform him 
of their compliance with Catholic obligation so as to set him 
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at rest regarding his own duty toward them. Commentators 
on this part of the law state that it is obligatory on parishioners 
to present this information “‘ per schedulam receptam vel alio 
modo qui certitudinem pariat”. (Tezt. Juris Can., Alb. Blatt, 
O.P., III. p. 194.) 


THE BALTIMORE OATEOHISM. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

I read with great interest the recent article (April, 1921) on 
“ Catechism in Teaching Religion,” by Father Cummiskey. To 
my mind there has been some very unwise and unscientific 
criticism of the venerable booklet. Father Cummiskey has 
come forward with an able defence. As he has aptly said, 
there are certain scientific and abstract terms with which we 
cannot dispense in communicating knowledge even to the young. 
One thing which distinguishes the young child from the young 
animal is its powers of abstraction. The little pet dog Fido 
will never know, even in venerable old age, what is meant by 
pain or hunger; but its instinct will prompt it to run from a 
stick with which it has been struck, or to jump for a piece of 
meat. Little Mary may also run or try to run from a switch 
or may jump for a cake; but she knows what pain is and 
what hunger is, she also knows what beauty is—love, kind- 
ness, pride, humility. Her mind is stored with abstract ideas, 
and the abstract words of the catechism do not confound or 
embarrass her. 

The catechism as written is not opposed to any sound system 
of pedagogy; no convincing reason has been set forth why it 
should be abandoned. It may be improved here and there, but 
this improvement will not be effected by omitting the words 
sacrament, or contrition, or Trinity, or transubstantiation. 
Give us examples, pictures, Church History and Bible stories; 
but let the catechism be kept as a foundation. Nor should the 
Bible stories be minimized to make place for nature studies 
drawn from robins and milkweeds. The task of memorizing 
should be begun at an early age. This whole matter is clearly 
set forth and proved by Gatterer and Krus in their Theory and 
Practice of Catechism. 

Henry S. SPALDING, S.J. 
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SAOBAMENTAL MINISTRATION TO NON-OATHOLIOS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

In his excellent article on this subject in the March number 
of THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW Father Slater quotes Lacroix, 
as follows: “ If a Catholic priest hears that a non-Catholic is in 
danger of death, he acts prudently, provided nothing stands in 
the way, if he goes to him, elicits with him acts of faith, hope, 
and charity, and perfect contrition for his sins. If circum- 
stances allow, he may ask afterward whether he would not wish 
to embrace another (the Catholic) religion if he knew that 
he was not in the true faith, and do all that is necessary for 
salvation; whether he would not wish to confess and be ab- 
solved, if this were necessary for salvation. If he answer in 
the affirmative, he can be absolved conditionally.” 

Since the salvation of a soul is at stake, the matter seems im- 
portant enough to explain the last part of the quotation by the 
following reference to Lehmkuhl (Theol. Mor., vol. II, n. 515, 
edit. VIII) : “ Dein ut dari possit clam absolutio conditionata, 
praestat eum adducere ut se peccatorem coram Deo et me de- 
claret, et, concepto dolore de peccatis, etiam declaret sibi placere 
ut per meum auxilium in assequenda melius aeterna vita, quan- 
tum possim, ipse juvetur. Nam quod aliquando dicitur, pro- 
ponendum illi esse, num si sciret necessarium esse, vellet con- 
fiteri et absolvi, hoc in se nihil est: non enim quaeritur quid 


vellet, sed quid velit et re ipsa faciat.” 
LECTOR. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. XXV. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC MISSION, 
WucHow, KWANGsI PROVINCE, CHINA. 


Dear Father Superior, 

Ever since I came to China there has been a sentence ringing 
in my ears. It is this: “ China is turning to education.” 

It was almost the first thing I heard, and I have heard noth- 
ing more frequently since. It started with our first landing 
on Chinese soil, when the Jesuits of Shanghai dinned it into 
our ears; and all along the line it was the point that everybody 
emphasized the most. At Hongkong, Pére Robert waxed 
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eloquent about it; it appeared to be the pet idea of Bishop 
Pozzoni; and, in Canton, Bishop de Guebriant actually harped 
on it. The missioners, too, were all of one mind. Finally, one 
day I said to Father M., “ We have picked up a lot of good 
ideas in the course of our travels, but what would you say is 
the keynote”? He smiled, for it had become almost a joke 
between us. “ China is turning to education,” he answered, 
using the well-known phrase. 

Two years in China have only intensified that first impression 
for all of us. We have witnessed the unanimity of the mission- 
ary body, and we know how their interest centers in this ques- 
tion. If I go to Canton, Father Thomas will at once button- 
hole me and make me promise to attend his next meeting for 
the standardization of schools; if I run to Hongkong and chance 
to see Bishop Pozzoni, he immediately wants to know when 
we are all going to get together on that university for South 
China; and recently at Shiuhing, Father Henriques, the Jesuit 
Superior, held me over a day to discuss the general school 
problem here, “ For you know, Father,” said he, “ China is 
turning to education.” 

Indeed, one can see it for oneself. The most superficial 
observation is sufficient for that. The people are avid for 
education. Really, to see people so eager to learn is a new 
phenomenon to me. I do not imagine that this situation could 
be paralleled short of the rush to the universities in the Middle 
Ages. And it is not only the parents who are anxious to have 
their children educated: the children themselves are equally 
concerned about it. The people of China, men, women, and 
children, are out for education; it is the one great desideratum 
of the national mind. And, of course, they are going to have it. 

The question arises as to what sort of education the Chinese 
are to procure. The main choice between the two systems— 
the Confucian and the Western, as they may be called—has 
already been made by the people, and they have practically 
chosen the Western. This is not to say that Chinese subjects 
will not be studied—such as their own language and literature, 
for instance; for these would be retained in any scheme of in- 
struction. But the people are no longer content to spend the 
best years of life simply committing to memory texts from 
Confucius. Their school curricula will naturally carry certain 
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subjects peculiar to their own country, but the rising generation 
is going to be fed on pretty much the same mental pabulum as 
our own boys and girls, and the brand of education in vogue 
will emphatically deserve to be called Western. This term, 
of course, simply means that system pursued in Europe and 
America. 

The school problem is actually the largest problem we have 
to face. We are alive to it, and if our plans go through, we 
shall “ jump into the game with both feet” before very long. 
Just now, however, I wish to call your attention simply to one 
phase of it; namely, the matter of educating Chinese students 
in America. Needless to say, our principal work will be done 
here on the ground; that is obvious, for the Chinese are not 
going to emigrate in a body to America or anywhere else. 
But the principle of sending a few chosen subjects abroad is 
important, as I have often heard you yourself remark, and 
this is what is on the ¢apis just now. 

Whatever one may think of the advisability of the Chinese 
going to a foreign country to study, it is simply a fact that 
they are going. I think it is due to two chief reasons. With 
some it is the fashion, much as it is used to be the thing with 
us to go to Heidelburg and other European universities; 
with others it proceeds from a realization that they will get 
a better training abroad than they are able to secure at home. 
For our part, we approve the principle strongly, and we give as 
our reason that, if rightly engineered, it can become a power- 
ful means for the extension of God’s Kingdom in China. 

Of course, there are objectors—many of them; both among 
Chinese and foreigners. The term “ those Returned Students” 
has become almost a by-word with some, and one prominent 
Chinese writer recently asserted that the only accomplishments 
of the Returned Student are an ability to wear foreign clothes 
and a knowledge of tennis. Another Chinese writer formu- 
lates the chief charges against the Returned Student as fol- 
lows: “ impractical”, “‘ disinclined to work,” “ knows nothing 
about China,” “ apes the foreigner,” “ unwilling to begin at the 
bottom,” “ inclined to look down on things Chinese,” “‘ acquired 
foreign cussedness rather than foreign virtues,” and, “ gener- 
ally of no account”. This is a formidable indictment, and 
there is some truth in it; for it has worked out that way in 
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many cases. But from their very nature these are all avoidable 
defects, and do not impugn the positive benefits which accrue 
from the plan. 

To our mind the way it ought to work is this: picked boys 
—and girls, too, I hope—will attend Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities in America, where they will receive principally two 
things; namely a strong grounding in and love for their 
Faith, and a disciplined mind that will enable them to wield 
influence for good upon their countrymen when they return. 
They will also learn many things of material benefit, such as 
how to develop China industrially, how to purify Chinese 
politics, how to use a knife and fork, and how to walk and 
perhaps dance. It will be a splendid thing to develop China’s 
industries and to strengthen the governmental system; and 
although there are plenty of people ready and anxious to do 
all this, our students will contribute their share, also. Our 
special hope, however, is to do a great deal more for China by 
helping to bring her to a knowledge of God and His laws; and 
it is on this basis that we favor sending students to America. 

A word one often hears here is prestige. And one often 
hears it in this connexion. It is thought that Catholic boys 
could be sent abroad for a higher education, so that they 
might return as superior creatures and thus lend, or give, if 
you wish, prestige to the Church. There is a distinction to be 
made here, unless I am mistaken. We do not want prestige 
itself so much, but we want that which creates prestige. We 
do not want the Church to be admired because many of her 
adherents are highly educated men; we want those men, by 
actually using their superior advantages, to make people not 
only admire, but embrace, the Church. We want something 
real; not simply something that exists in peoples’ minds. 
Prestige can be dissociated, one sees, from the actualities or 
good qualities that should create it. In short, one Demosthenes 
is worth ten Ciceros, and while we would not go to all this 
trouble just to make the people say, “‘ How well he speaks,” 
yet we are justified if we expect to hear them declare, “ Let 
us march against Philip”. 

We are all convinced that great good will come from 
leavening the mass with a small proportion of American- 
trained Chinese. These students will serve as a stimulus to 
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their coreligionists in China, and will be the leading spirits 
in that strong body of Catholic laymen which must be built 
up, if the Chinese Church is ever to stand on its own feet. 

A special opportunity is open to us Americans i this con- 
nexion. Everybody knows that the Protestant missionary 
bodies are instrumental in sending students to America every 
year, and it is true, also, that many pagan boys are going of 
their own accord. This exodus has been going on since 1872. 
Consequently we are able to gauge somewhat the utility of the 
practice by the fruits already produced. Undoubtedly the 
results have been good, although they have not been realized 
in the fullest possible measure, by any means. It is true that 
many of China’s most enlightened and influential men are found 
among the Returned Students, but they have not quite lived up 
to expectations, and, here, perhaps, is the reason. 

A prominent American in China has lately written several 
articles. He gives to America-bound students this advice, 
which the Chinese are disposed to follow: 


Twenty years ago Chinese students in the United States were for 
the most part enrolled in academic courses. To-day the vast major- 
ity are devoting their talents to the study of engineering, medicine, 
agriculture, commerce, and education. So far as academic training 
is concerned, there is little use now for the Chinese student going 
abroad. If his education in the United States is to serve him on his 
return to China, it must be intensely practical. He must supplement 
his course in engineering, agriculture, commerce, etc., with work in 
an industrial plant, on the farm, and in the business office. He must 
learn to translate his education into action. 


The same writer says in another article: 


The Chinese student proceeding to America should go with defi- 
nite ideas in mind as to the character of the training he seeks, and 
endeavor to ascertain the place and institution which will best fit his 
needs. . . . Coming as the Chinese does from an environment ultra- 
academical in nature, he should avoid, for the present at least, the 
more academic of American collegiate institutions. . . . Generally 
speaking, Chinese students would do well to matriculate at institu- 
tions offering the more practical courses. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn ; 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; Armour Institute, Chicago; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and the Case School of Applied Sciences, 
Cleveland, are some of the schools which should not be overlooked 
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in this connexion. . . . The New China needs men trained to build 
and operate railways, steamships, tramways, and industrial plants, to 
install power plants, municipal utilities, sanitation and irrigation, 
and drainage systems; introduce scientific agriculture and afforesta- 
tion, raise thoroughbred pigs, cattle, and poultry, to improve China’s 
fruits, field crops, and textile plants, develop modern banking, busi- 
ness methods, and corporate enterprise, open up the country’s vast 
resources in mineral wealth, develop an effective press, and a well- 
administered system of local, provincial, and national government ; 
perfect a body of civil and criminal law, and courts capable of 
guaranteeing to the people protection in their legitimate pursuits and 
aspirations ; and build up a system of public elementary and voca- 
tional instruction designed to afford every boy and girl an oppor- 
tunity for an education suited to the demands of his environment. 


Of course, this writer is nothing more or less than a thorough- 
going American when he gives advice of this nature. Our 
country is famous for practical ideas. Another Far-Easterner, 
a gentleman connected with the Shanghai American School, 
holds equally typical views, if he is reported correctly in a 
recent paper: 


The United States has made greater strides and more advances 
along educational lines than any other nation, in breaking away from 
traditional lines. . . . Among the white races, education has always 
tended to break away from tradition and to base itself on the prac- 
tical needs of the race... A step in making the curriculum prac- 
tical in its content is shown by the work of the night school of the 
Y. M. C. A. Some of the following subjects are taught: adver- 
tising, salesmanship, window trimming, sign painting, sales manage- 
ment, business correspondence, mail order business, business interview- 
ing, selling and soliciting conversation, automobiling, bookkeeping, 
etc. . . . American education is progressing toward the practical in 
its method. There is a long list of movements within the educa- 
tional realm to-day, such as part-time schools, continuation schools, 
vocational guidance, wider use of school plants, and an introduction 
for the teaching of thrift. Many advances are being made along 
the lines of measurements and psychology tests, the consolidation of 
rural schools, physical training, the teaching of health and sanita- 
tion, and sex hygiene. 


These writers outline exactly what is being actually done. 
Chinese boys with little more than a grammar school educatio’ 
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go to America and enter the university. They have the good 
example of our own American boys (who nowadays omit the 
college) ; so they can hardly be blamed. But we need lose no 
sleep over the situation. Not that we disapprove of practical 
education. That is furthest from our thoughts, for it certainly 
has its place—such, for instance, as in the Y. M. C. A. night 
school noted above. But we do maintain that China is not 
likely to be preponderatingly influenced by persons who have 
only the qualification of being practical. 

This, then, is the special opportunity of which I speak. Let 
our separated friends train up the practical men if they can— 
the railroad builders, sign painters, and sex hygienists; while 
we turn to the formation of educated gentlemen, “ men of 
God, fitted to every perfect work”. It will surprise me, indeed, 
if we are not obliged later to lend a hand with the material 
needs of the country; but at any rate others are welcome to 
the Carnegies and Woolworths of China, if we can have the 
Gladstones and the Ozanams. 

There is only one drawback to the plan of sending our 
boys to America. It is the fact that they have very little 
money. Our converts, as you know, are recruited almost wholly 
se from the poorest classes. Consequently, if this scheme is-to be 
4 operated on anything like the scale desired, it will be necessary 
3 to secure some sort of subsidy for these students. This could 
i come either by the building up of a scholarship fund for 
Chinese students, or else by a reduction in fees on the part of 
our Catholic colleges and universities. And the best plan of 
all would be a combination of both. One imagines that our 
schools would not be slow to meet us half-way in this matter ; 
and at least we can assure them that such action would con- 
tribute directly to the strengthening of the Church in China. 

We are conscious of your deep interest, and we present these 
ideas in the hope that you will be able to take some steps for 
their realization. With best wishes, I am, please believe, 

Your obedient servant, 
JAMEs E. WALSH, A.F.M., 
Pro-Vicar of the American Mission. 
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OEREMONIES AT REQUIEM MASSES. 


Qu. Kindly inform a number of priests who have been disputing 
about the following points. Is there a decree determining whether 
the acolytes rather than the deacon and subdeacon of solemn Mass 
are to minister the water at the Lavabo? At solemn Requiem Mass 
should the subdeacon carry the cross when leaving the sacristy to go 
to the entrance of the church where the celebrant first blesses the 
body before it is brought into the church? 


Resp. There is no special decree, to our knowledge, against 
the practice (endorsed by many accredited liturgical inter- 
preters) according to which the deacon and subdeacon minister 
at the Lavabo in solemn Requiem Mass. Schober, a member 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, in his work Ceremoniae 
Missarum Solemnium mentions the different practices or cus- 
toms, and quotes the authorities for each. He himself con- 
cludes in favor of assigning to the acolytes of the Mass the 
duty of presenting cruet and towel at the Lavabo. The reason 
he gives is that the text of the rubrics in the Missal makes no 
mention of the rite in a Requiem Mass as part of the deacon 
or subdeacon’s functions; and that therefore the ceremonies are 
to be observed as in other solemn Masses, concerning which 
the Missal states (P. II, tit. 7 n. 10), “ ministrantibus Acolythis 
ampullam aquae cum pelvicula et manutergio ”. 

On the other hand, such authorities as Baldeschi, Martinucci, 
and Wapelhorst expressly assign the duty of presenting the 
water and towel at the Lavabo in solemn Requiem Mass to 
the deacon and subdeacon. If it is not done in the ordinary 
solemn Mass, it is because the subdeacon is engaged holding 
the paten, whereas this is not the case at Requiem Mass. Evi- 
dently both methods have the sanction of custom and each 
has a reason. 

As to the second point, the Ritual and Ceremonials direct 
that an acolyte (cross-bearer) carry the cross while the coffin 
is brought from the house to the church, which means to the 
front of the altar. At the Absolution in the church, however, 
-and thence to the grave, the subdeacon carries the cross. 
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INTEGRITY AND VALIDITY OF THE RITE OF CONFIRMATION. 


Qu. We had a large class at Confirmation this year, as the bishop 
had not been on visitation for some years. Some of the confirmands 
came a long distance, and as the bishop insisted on beginning punc- 
tually, two of my candidates were late. They came in just as the 
initial imposition of hands had been completed, but promptly placed 
themselves in line to receive the remaining rites. Afterward I noted 
the words of the Code (Can. 789): “ Confirmandi si plures sint, 
adsint primae manuum impositioni seu extensioni, nec nisi expleto 
ritu discedant”. Must these late-comers be confirmed anew, or did 
they receive the sacrament? They had no godfathers, for these were 
left behind in the crowded church and made no effort to get to the 
altar rail. 


Resp. Whilst the canon makes the observance of the cere- 
mony obligatory in the reception of the sacrament, its omission 
does not invalidate the sacramental act as a whole. Even if 
the bishop knew of the omission, he might licitly go on, pro- 
vided the candidates be present at the second imposition of 
hands, which is simultaneous with the unction of chrism in 
form of a cross on the forehead. The same is to be said about 
the final blessing, although the canon ordains that the candi- 
dates remain totheend. There is a decision of the S. Congre- 
gation of Propaganda (17 April, 1872) determining the essen- 
tial of the ceremony in Confirmation to the above effect. As 
for the presence of a godfather, the canon reads: “ si haberi 
possit ”’. 


WITHOUT A MISSAL AT THE ALTAR. 


Qu. In going to a mission to say Mass one morning my auto- 
mobile broke down on the road. I left the machine and got a neigh- 
boring farmer to drive me to the little church. When I arrived, I 
found that I had left my missal in the car. The people were wait- 
ing for Mass, and to go back for the book after the delay would 
have taxed their patience, especially as some of them were fasting. 
I had, moreover, a number of confessions to hear. Under these 
circumstances I explained my difficulty to the congregation and asked 
if anyone had a missal. An old lady brought me her English prayer 
book—one of Father Wynne’s Mass books. It looked respectable, 
had large type, but the text was of course English. Now I said to 
myself that with a little indulgence of grammatical mistakes on the- 
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part of the Church, I could probably translate the vernacular to 
something like the Latin Missale. And this I did, my facility in 
using Latin being rather admired (as I learnt afterward) by the 
people who realized the nature of the experiment. Was I justified 
in this or is the obligation to use the “ editio typica” so strict as to 
make the act a violation of rubrical law? 


Resp. Whilst the rubrics of the Mass regarding the 
“ornatus altaris” are of strict obligation, an exceptional 
deviation, which in no way involves lack of reverence, but is 
conditioned by the desire to make the graces of the Holy 
Sacrifice and Communion accessible to the faithful, could 
hardly be construed into a fault. Theologians condone the 
entire absence of a missal through necessity and where a priest 
is morally certain that he can remember the Mass formulary, 
as in the case of a Requiem Mass.’ In the present case it would 
be a question merely of accurate reproduction of words in the 
Latin, while in all other respects the English missal offers a 
perfect typical copy, so that nothing is wanting in the essentials 
prescribec. by ecclesiastical law. 


ABSOLUTION FROM OENSURE BY TELEPHONE. 


Qu. I know that confession and absolution by telephone or letter 
are not held licit in the practice of the Church. Is there any pro- 
hibition against obtaining absolution from censures by telephone or 
telegram ? 


Resp. No. Censures are ecclesiastical punishments, inde- 
pendent of the sacramental rite. Hence they can be remitted 
in any manner that is practical. 


RENEWAL OF THE SAORED SPEOIES, 


Qu. The Roman Ritual prescribes the frequent renewal of the 
Sacred Species, but does not say how often or at what interval of 
time. My former pastor was very particular and had the Hosts in 
the ciborium and the lunula renewed every week. My present pastor 
wants it done every two weeks. What is the sanction or obligation 
as interpreted by theologians? 


1 Pruemmer, Manuale Theol. Moral., III, n. 297, et al. 
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Resp. The prescription to renew the Sacred Species rests on 
the principle of guarding against corruption and therefore 
irreverence. The ancient councils succinctly state the matter 
thus: “ Particulae consecratae toties renoventur quoties pro 
locorum conditione necessarium sit ut omne periculum corrup- 
tionis sollicite avertatur’’ (Conc. Vien., III, 4). The Cere- 
moniale Episcoporum (I, 6 n. 2) prescribes renewal once every 
week ; and that is a safe ruling, since, where the practice is to 
reconsecrate at longer intervals, a casual forgetfulness to do 
so may cause the irreverence against which the Church cautions 
us. Apart from this danger of forgetfulness much depends on 
the climate, and many diocesan statutes are content to prescribe 
that the renewal take place within ten days or two weeks. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE “ORDO”. 


Qu. We were taught as a principle in the liturgy class that when 
“on ceremonies” we are to obey the directions of the Master of 
Ceremonies, even if he happens to be in error. Likewise, if we have 
any doubt about the ordering of the Divine Office, we should follow 
the directory or Ordo. Now I can understand the authority of a 
Master of Ceremonies in public functions, and how any disagree- 
ment with him would be apt to create disorder in the sanctuary. 
But why should one follow an error made by the compiler of the 
Ordo or perhaps by the printer, when one is perfectly sure that there 
is such a mistake. Will you please give an explanation for the 
guidance of a student in sacred Orders? 


Resp. There is no authoritative principle that one must 
follow the Ordo when it is plainly in error. The principle, 
rightly understood, is that if one is in doubt about the directions 
of the office he should follow the Ordo. The principle is one 
that is intended to satisfy the individual conscience. But in 
the matter of obeying the Master of Ceremonies, there is 
question of public order and edification, which would be dis- 
turbed if special knowledge were set against appointed 
authority. 
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REOENT THEOLOGIOAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Theological treatises on the moral virtues are none too 
numerous, although the subject offers extensive opportunities 
for explanation and discussion, and has, moreover, the advant- 
age of being eminently practical. Hence the appearance of 
Tractatus de Virtute Religionis (3rd edit. 1921), published at 
Bruges by the Rev. O. E. Dignant, D.D., is very welcome. 
The treatise is divided into three parts. The first considers the 
virtue of religion in general; the second treats of the specific 
acts of religion—prayer, adoration, vows, etc.; the third is a 
brief discussion of the sins opposed to the virtue of religion. 
The section on prayer, though brief, is quite complete. It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Dignant favors the opinion of 
Suarez and Lessius that the souls in Purgatory can pray for 
themselves and thus obtain a mitigation of their punishment— 
an opinion which is usually disregarded by ascetical writers. 
Treating of the qualities requisite in prayer that it may be 
infallibly efficacious, Dr. Dignant takes exception to one of the 
conditions latd down by St. Thomas. The Saint asserts 
(Summa II-II, Qu. 79, a. 15) that infallible efficacy is 
promised to our prayer only when it is a petition in behalf of 
ourselves, and adduces in proof the words of our Lord, “ If 
you ask the Father anything in My Name, He will give it to 
you” (Jno. 16:23). Dr, Dignant holds that this condition 
cannot be deduced from our Lord’s promise; for when God 
grants a favor to another at our bequest, He may be rightly 
said to give itto us. The Canaanite woman (Matt. 15) prayed, 
“Lord help me ’”’, when she petitioned for her daughter’s cure, 
and our Saviour answered, “‘ Be it done to thee as thou wilt”. 
The requisite condition, Dr. Dignant contends, should rather 
be that we pray for one who is rightly disposed (whether 
ourselves or another). This opinion he substantiates by I Ep. 
Jno. 5:16, where infallible efficacy seems promised to our 
prayer for our brother. 

A notice of the treatise on Confirmation by Fr. John Umberg, 
S.J., has already appeared in these pages. One of the note- 
worthy features of the work is the emphasis that the author 
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lays on the necessity of Confirmation. Although the Code 
states “ hoc Sacramentum non est de necessitate medii” (Can. 
787), Fr. Umberg considers that this statement refers to 
necessity of means in the strictest sense (as is ascribed to 
Baptism), and that Confirmation is necessary as a means of 
salvation in the same sense that prayer is necessary. In other 
words, for adult Christians Confirmation is the ordinary means 
of preserving the state of grace amid the temptations and spirit- 
ual combats of life’s journey. Just as the Apostles would not 
have been able to endure the manifold trials of the Apostolate 
without the assistance of the Holy Ghost which they received 
on Pentecost, so the ordinary Christian cannot preserve his 
soul from sin without the supernatural help of Confirmation. 
The supposition is, of course, that a person has the opportunity 
of receiving this Sacrament, for God will supply extraordinary 
means of grace to those who, through no fault of their own, are 
unable to receive Confirmation. Fr. Umberg’s view on this 
point will be considered by some as rather extreme, since, as 
Noldin says (Vol. III, n. 92), the question of the necessity 
of Confirmation even by merely ecclesiastical precept is still 
disputed. 

An extensive disquisition on the meaning of the phrase 
“ Filius hominis”, so frequently employed by our Divine Re- 
deemer in reference to Himself, was published a few months 
ago by the Vatican Press. The author, Dr. Francis Roslaniec, 
a student at the Biblical Institute, endeavors to prove that the 
expression is not merely a synonym for “ man” or “I” or the 
“ideal man ’”’, but is a phrase indicative of Christ’s Messianic 
dignity, taken from the prophecy of Daniel, where the glory 
of the Messias is foretold: “I beheld, therefore, in the vision 
of the night, and lo, one like the son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven’ (Dan. 7:13). It was in this sense that our 
Lord designated Himself as “ Filius hominis” from the very 
beginning of His public life, and not merely (as Holtzmann 
would have us believe) after the confession of St. Peter ( Matt. 
16). Dr. Roslaniec is to be commended for the clear and 
orderly demonstration of his thesis. Beginning with a brief 
summary of the various interpretations of “ Filius hominis”, 
he next considers the signification of the expression in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek. Then he examines the use of the term in 
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the canonical books of the Old Testament and the apocryphal 

book of Henoch, and finally discusses the phrase as employed 
by Christ. In an Appendix, the author argues that the full 
sense of “ Filius hominis” includes also the idea of Christ’s 
Divinity. Such was the meaning of Daniel’s prophecy, and 
such was the sense of the expression as employed by our 
Blessed Lord. 

In Die Echten Schriften des hl. Thomas von Aquin Dr. 
Martin Grabmann has published an extensive and painstaking 
research to determine which of the writings attributed to St. 
Thomas are authentic. The occasion of this work was the 
publication a decade since of Des Ecrits authentiques de S. 
Thomas, by Fr. Mandonnet, O.P. The latter had laid down as 
a safe and sure norm of determining the Saint’s writings the 
catalogue of Bartholomew of Capua, who testified at the pro- 
cess of canonization of St. Thomas in 1319. Dr. Grabmann 
considers this catalogue insufficient and at times faulty; and 
employs as criteria all the ancient catalogues as well as the 
manuscripts of the Saint’s writings. He even ventures to point 
out in the case of some incomplete writings the exact place 
where St. Thomas terminated his work and subsequent authors 
began. As Dr. Grabmann’s book is quite lengthy and its topic 
is very complicated, we may safely assert that it will not be 
extensively circulated in America. 

The large number of treatises on the Blessed Virgin that 
have appeared recently testify that the Mother of God still re- 
tains her exalted position in theological circles. A Spanish 
version of the Rev. L. Garriguet’s La Vierge Marie has been 
issued at Barcelona. The author views our Blessed Lady under 
a threefold historical aspect—in the mind of God and the ex- 
pectation of mankind, on earth, and in heaven. Fr. Godts, 
C.SS.R., has published at Brussels an essay entitled La Coré- 
demptrice, the purpose of which is to justify the application to 
Mary of the title Co-Redemptrix. In the Jrish Ecclesias- 
tical Record for February the Rev. Edward James writes on 
“The Blessed Virgin Mary in St. Irenaeus’ and demonstrates 
against Dr. Hitchcock, author of /renaeus of Lugdunum, that 
Mary’s divine maternity and perpetual virginity as well as the 
active part she took in the Redemption were taught by this 
second-century Father. Even her Immaculate Conception 
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may be deduced from the complete antithesis that St. Irenaeus 
places between Eve and Mary. 

A lengthy article by the Rev. I. Kramp, S.J., on Magisterium 
Divinale, a theological work of the thirteenth century by Wil- 
liam of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris, was begun in the fourth 
number of the Gregorianum for 1920. Fr. Kramp’s purpose 
is to point out the extensive influence exercised on the writings 
of Alexander of Haizs by William of Auvergne and to show 
the important part the latter took in the development of 
thirteenth-century Scholasticism. Fr. Kramp writes in Ger- 
man but he has appended a Latin translation to the first two 
numbers of his article. 

It is to be regretted that Cardinal Billot’s series of articles 
on God as the efficient, exemplary, and final cause of the uni- 
verse, which was begun in the first number of Gregorianum 
has been discontinued. However, the learned Cardinal con- 
tributes to the January number of the current year an appre- 
ciation of a book entitled Les Origines du dogme de la Trinité 
by the Rev. Jules Lebreton of the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
The method followed by the author, namely of considering 
the infallible authority of the Church as of paramount import- 
ance in the quest of historical data, wins the warmest approval 
of Cardinal Billot and is placed in strong contrast to the 
method employed by those who entirely disregard the Magis- 
terium of the Church in their historical investigations. Fr. 
Lebreton devotes a good portion of his book to comparing 
pagan mythology and the Hellenistic speculations on the Logos 
with the Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The striking 
contrast between these human aberrations and the revealed 
mystery of God’s inner life is clearly demonstrated. 

A very good exposition of the advantages of the “ heroic 
act” is contained in the Spanish fortnightly review Revista 
Ecclesiastica (Vol. II, 1920, p. 223). The question asked is 
whether this renunciation of all the satisfactory fruit if our 
good works is not contrary to the charity we owe to ourselves. 
The response states that not only is the heroic act not contrary 
to charity—for it has received the approbation of several Popes 
—but it is an act of the most exalted virtue and is most pleasing 
to God and meritorious for ourselves. A similar exposition 
of the heroic act is contained in the Liguorian (Oconomowoc, 
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Wis.) for March, 1921. It is rather interesting in this con- 
nexion to note what Dr. Pohle states in regard to the heroic act, 
“It is doubtful whether God accepts such a sacrifice and actu- 
ally deprives those who make it of the satisfactory values which 
they surrender” (Eschatology, p. 98). 

At the beginning of the current year, the management of 
the Nouvelle Révue Théologique was transferred to the Jesuit 
Fathers of Louvain. The periodical will be published, how- 
ever, as previously, at Tournai. There is every reason to ex- 
pect that the periodical will retain the high standard that has 
characterized its articles in the past. 

Amid the abundance of practical theological questions that 
the Code has occasioned, it is good to find a little scholastic 
speculation. The Collationes Brugenses for December, 1920, 
treats the question of the end of the Incarnation—would the 
Word have become Incarnate if Adam had not sinned? The 
writer, H. Lamiroy, defends the teaching of St. Thomas, that 
the adequate and only end of the Incarnation is the redemption 
of fallen man. 

The Call to Unity, by Dr. William Manning, the Epis- 
copalian Bishop of New York, shows the earnest desire of the 
writer to realize the prayer of Christ, ‘‘ Ut omnes unum sint”. 
However, he lays down as conditions of unity, that the Church 
of Rome renounce some of her very fundamental doctrines— 
the monarchic hierarchy and the sacramental system. Such 
conditions are, of course, impossible. The only way to unity 
is by humble submission to the divinely-appointed authority 
of the Catholic Church. 

FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 
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84 
SERMON TOPIOS. 


Two principal worries afflict the young preacher. The first 
in logical order, and mayhap not the last in importance, is the 
subject matter’ of his next sermon. The other is the one to 
which works on homiletics give almost exclusive attention, 
namely, the treatment of the topic which has been chosen, 

The first worry is the topic. A recent writer has framed 
it in the question which forms the title and topic of his article 
in The Homiletic Review: * ‘“‘ What Shall I Preach About Next 
Sunday?” What, indeed? A smart answer might refer to 
St. Paul’s easy solution of the difficulty. His formula was 
simple. He preached Christ crucified. That doctrine was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews; to the gentiles, foolishness. It 
had to be urged and insisted upon constantly. But St. Paul 
found many other topics in his letters to the Churches. 

But what is the difficulty? The same number of the 
Homiletic Review gives ten themes with appropriate texts for 
the following month’s sermons (page 337). The homiletic 
department of The Expositor (Cleveland) gives each month 
very many themes attractively expressed together with ap- 
propriate texts and sometimes fairly full outline-sketches. The 
Protestant preacher might well seem content. The question 
with the writer who has mooted the matter is, however, the 
preacher’s “ appeal” in the sermon, his power to interest his 


auditors: 


It may seem a long cry from short-story or drama writing to the 
evolving of sermons; yet, after all, the underlying need is the same. 
To be effective, all three must appeal to the audience whether reader 
or listener. The sermon as well as the story demands that indefinable 
something that the story-writer calls “ punch”. 

. . - Granted it is that the minister—as well as the serious writer 
—is not seeking, primarily, either the plaudits of men nor [sic] the 
mere money with which to exist, but is striving to do his bit in his 


1The word “topics” is used in the present paper in its general modern 
meaning of “theme” or “subject”, and not in its rhetorical and technical 
sense. The word “subject” is sometimes used for “title”. ‘Subject matter” 
is rather heavy. “Theme” is specific, but is often identified with “subject”, 
although sometimes distinguished therefrom, as by Genung in his illustration 
from Irving’s Sketch Book. Irving chose “Christmas” for one of his “ sub- 
jects”, but his “theme”, says Genung, “evidently is, ‘Influence of English 
Christmas observances on my heart and imagination’ ”. 


2 October, 1920. 
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own particular way for the betterment of his fellows. All the wielders 
of the pen find themselves at times facing the blank wall of necessity 
up which they must somehow climb. ‘ What shall my next story or 
play be?” and “‘ What shall I preach about next Sunday?” are twin 
puzzles. 

The minister has his ways for providing new material, though 
many are slipshod and haphazard. There is the note-book crammed 
with texts, themes, and topics with appended suggestions; or there 
is the file-drawer or old shoe-box with a litter of jumbled paper, 
like Jonathan Edwards’ trunk. It is possible, as so many have 
proved by long experience, to find something in this “ five-and-ten- 
variety” assortment which may do. But would it not be better to 
know what kind of appeal is best suited to the time and circum- 
stances and to be able quickly and surely to find the appropriate 
material? ‘This is not as impossible as may at first thought appear. 
Herein lies another reason for calling the preacher and the writer kin. 


It is not desirable to follow the writer any further in his 
suggestion that the preacher could find in “six human emo- 
tions’ (which he specifies and subdivides into topics) that 
variety, that spice of life which his pulpit desiderates and which, 
he declares, the writers of stories and dramas find therein. 
Timeliness is the important thing. 

Of course, the Catholic conception of preaching is somewhat 
different from this. The intellect of the congregation must 
not merely be furnished with truths but with a body of truth, 
doctrinal, moral, liturgical. The will of the congregation 
must be stimulated to accept that body of truth and to put it to 
good use. That is the end to be reached. The methods will 
vary much according to the skill of the preacher and the 
particular habits of mind of the auditory. Non nova sed nove. 
The preacher must indeed be as interesting as possible in his 
presentation of truth. His is the task, whilst teaching, to please 
and to move. 

The Catholic preacher has an advantage over many a Pro- 
testant minister. He has the series of Sunday Gospels and 
Epistles—a traditional mine for topics and texts, a mine opened 
up to him and fully explored alike by the homilies in his 
breviary, by the well-nigh innumerable sermons of the masters 
in pulpit oratory that have become classics, and by the endless 
stream of current pulpit exposition appearing in volumes and 
periodicals. 
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He may nevertheless still remain perplexed about his selec- 
tion of a topic. He faces an embarrassment of wealth even in 
what few sermon-books he may have at hand—so many differ- 
ent topics with accompanying texts foreach Sunday! He feels 
that his own sermon, to be properly effective, ought to be his 
own composition. Can he not strike out something relatively 
original, suited to his own people’s more immediate needs and 
capacities, timely’ in a special and parochial way, interesting 
from a purely local point of view? Yes, of course; that should 
be the preacher’s aim. If he have eyes to see and leisure to 
look, interest and appropriateness lie all around him. There 
are sermons in stones as well as in books. And as for books, 
they can be found in the running brooks. There is good in 
everything. The page of Revelation he has read and studied. 
The page of Nature also lies spread out before him. Material 
is at hand in greatest abundance. 

What, then, is the difficulty? Sometimes, indeed, there is 
no difficulty. A scandal in the parish, a collection for home 
or foreign missions, the need of a parish school or convent or 
house, the first Mass of a young priest, a novena or triduum or 
Forty Hours Devotion or mission—all these suggest the ap- 
propriate topic. But there are the fallow Sundays, undedicated 
to any special purpose. Normally, they are in the great ma- 
jority. What to do with them? 

One part of the difficulty may lie in the unformulated thought 
that the customary haphazard selection, Sunday after Sunday, 
of pulpit themes tends to give a miscellaneous character to 
truth, as if it were a heap of stones rather than a house, a 
congeries rather than an organism. Since Catholic truth is an 
organized body, it can be anatomized; and if this be done 
skilfully and in logical sequence, each part becomes a topic, 
the correlation of part with part also becomes a topic, and the 
preacher’s way stretches out before him in a well-defined vista. 
He needs not to worry about his topics. Thus he has the 
Creed, the Commandments of God and of the Church, the 
Sacraments, the seasons of the Church Year and their liturgi- 
cal adornment and symbolism. 

Catholic works on homiletics sometimes give attention to 
the plan of such a course of sermons. They approve it, and 
help the preacher to construct a course of sermons that shall 
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embody the idea. The help they give is not usually particu- 
larized and detailed, Sunday by Sunday, but is given in bold 
and sparse outline. It will be the preacher’s business to make 
the more detailed and specific outline. 

It is clear that such a course of sermons, extending doubt- 
less over several years, will cover all the duties and rights of 
Catholic holy living. Once the plan is fully sketched, the 
preacher will have his topics at hand, ready made as it were. 
He will not be puzzled by the question of selection. His re- 
maining puzzle will be the treatment appropriate for each 
topic and for the capacity of the auditory. 

Such a course would have other advantages besides that of 
saving the preacher his moments of embarrassment and puzzle- 
ment over the selection of a topic. 

First of all, it would meet the need of instruction for the 
people in doctrine, moral, and worship. There appears to be a 
general conviction that such instruction is much needed.* 
Many Catholics have reached adult life without systematic 
training in Catholic duty. Even those who have passed regu- 
larly through parish schools and even, it may be, through still 
higher institutions of learning under Catholic auspices, would 
profit by a course of sermons based on the catechism but not 
catechetical in form. For repetita juvant, and the outlines of 
memorized instructions grow fainter and fainter as the years of 
workaday life in the world pass by. Meanwhile, unfortunately, 
the early convictions of faith have perhaps been subtly as- 
sailed and partially undermined by casual conversations with 
unbelievers of all shades of doubt or denial, by indiscriminate 
reading of books or periodicals, by the nagging trials of life 
and by what to many will seem life’s purposelessness and 
terrible confusion, by gross scandals and by the occasional con- 
flict between Catholic ideals and Catholic practices. 

8 Kelman, The War and Preaching (p. 15) speaks for the Protestant con- 
gregation: “For education as the object of preaching, much may be said. 
No one will deny the value or the necessity of it, for the ignorance of the 
average hearer concerning religious truth is beyond all belief. It is this 
colossal ignorance, even in otherwise well-educated people, which constitutes the 
chief difficulty of the modern pulpit.” And this in spite of the very slim 
bundle of doctrines supposedly held by any Protestant sect and presumably in- 
culcated in Sunday Schools, prayer-meetings, Bible classes, courses of lectures, 
revivals and such extraordinary visitations as those of the Rev. William Sun- 
day. Catholic living, on the other hand, is based on a larger and more intricate 


structure of belief and practice. Education here, begun in parish schools, 
should be continued indefinitely in Catholic pulpits. 
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Now sermon-topics chosen at haphazard may indeed some- 
times hit the mark—may enlighten some darkened mind, may 
encourage some fearful heart, may stimulate some weakened 
will. Such a result will, however, be attained rather by good 
luck than by good guidance. 

A second advantage of a full course of sermons on Catholic 
living is that, when properly planned and sketched in some 
detail, there is hardly the possibility of contradictory state- 
ments about matters that are not of faith. An example will 
illustrate my meaning. During Eastertide, two priests 
preached in the same Cathedral church. One of them de- 
clared that, although the Sacred Text made no mention of our 
Lord’s appearing to His Mother after the Resurrection, we 
could rest assured that He must have done so, since He was 
a perfect Son and would not forget the reverence a good son 
pays to a good mother, but would certainly rejoice her heart 
by any good news. The priest who occupied the pulpit on 
the following Sunday commented on the silence of the Gospel 
narrative and drew from that silence the lesson that Our Lady 
continued, even after the Resurrection, to be the Queen of 
Maryrs and the Mother of Sorrows—that our Saviour denied 
His presence to her in order to make her heavenly deserts even 
more glorious by her earthly desolation. What qualifying 
statements each preacher made ia his exegesis, I do not know. 
At all events, the impression left on the mind of one devout 
listener to both sermons was obviously disturbing, and I was 
asked to harmonize the statements. 

Again, a regularized course of sermons would obviate the 
difficulty of frequent treatment of the very same theme by 
different preachers. Four priests were invited to preach at 
a “Forty Hours”. The first one spoke on “ Prayer”. The 
second one preached on “ Prayer”. The third one treated the 
subject of “Prayer”. The fourth one—(my synonymy is 
panting )—discussed the need of “ Prayer”. It is to be hoped 
that the four sermons were at least original. But the curious 
occurrence attained the proud eminence of a clerical classic in 
that diocese. 

In his Manual of Sacred Rhetoric, Father Feeney notes * 
three advantages, which may be summarized as follows: (a) 


4 Second edition, 1915, pp. 70-74. 
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The Catholic laity, properly instructed in their religion, could 
—especially in America—influence their Protestant neighbors 
through the example of a consistent Catholic manner of living. 
Example is more powerful than precept. But (b) the laity, 
whilst avoiding the attitude of preceptors in religion, would be 
prepared to give adequate reasons for the faith which is in 
them. There are many honest inquirers, and the replies need 
not be contentious or argumentative, but need only state the 
facts (in contradiction of the misrepresentations and distor- 
tions now current) of Catholic belief and practice. Mean- 
while (c) the preacher should, by a course of instruction, fulfil 
the earnest hopes expressed in the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore for a connected and adequate presentation of Cath- 
olic truth. This presentation might follow the order of the 
Roman Catechism, of the diocesan catechism, or of any ap- 
proved author. ‘“ The fathers of the council”, says Father 
Feeney, “ did not wish to interfere with the liberty of preach- 
ers by imposing on them any formal precept regarding the 
choice or sequence of subjects; yet, for all zealous priests, the 
united exhortation of their bishops assembled in synod will 
have the directive influence of a law, especially when the ex- 
hortation results from intimate knowledge of the requirements 
of the people.” 

If a detailed scheme of sermons which should apportion 
specified themes to specified Sundays were constructed for a 
particular parish, each preacher would know a long time ahead 
what topics were to be handled by himself, and he would have 
leisure for the work of reading, meditation, planning and com- 
position. Certainly, he would be spared an embarrassing 
search for a theme or topics, and thus one of his major puzzles 
would be automatically solved. 

If, for any diocese, such a detailed scheme were outlined by 
episcopal authority (perhaps better, even by episcopal man- 
date), the best and most practical learning of the diocese could 
be invoked in the construction not merely of a consistently 
planned series of sermons, but as well of a fairly detailed sketch 
for the treatment of each sermon in the series, together with 
references to easily accessible works of information or unction 
under each topic. A common feature of our American city- 
life, namely the frequent migrations of persons and even 
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families from parish to parish, would not interfere with the 
sequence of instruction, since, on any given Sunday, all parishes 
alike would have sermons on only the assigned topic. If it 
were at all feasible to have a nation-wide schedule for a com- 
plete course of sermons—with whatever interruptions might be 
deemed advisable for the introduction of special topics of 
national interest—we should have an ideal state of things, and 
an impressively authoritative sanction for the series of sermons. 

It is true, of course, that every diocese must meet special 
conditions of Catholic life within its confines, and so must 
each parish within a diocese. If these conditions could not 
be regularized by authority (for instance, by assigning some 
definite Sunday of each month for purely parish or diocesan 
topics, by way of exception to the planned series of sermons), 
it might be well to have two sermons, both of them appropri- 
ately shortened, on one (exceptional) Sunday—one sermon 
professedly following the course, the other professedly an 
interruption of it. 

The sermon preached at the principal or “‘ parochial” Mass 
should be restricted to twenty minutes. In a logically abbre- 
viated form, the same topic should be handled at all of the 
“low ” Masses, and could take the form of a “ five-minutes ”’ 
or “ ten-minutes ” sermon. 

It is interesting and encouraging to note that Father O’Dowd 
furnishes ° us with the topics for a course of sermons extending 
over three years, specifically apportioned to the various Sun- 
days of the year. He also gives detailed references to sources 
for each sermon. All this is most helpful. Considering the 
diversity of talents and mental points of view in preachers, it 
may not be wholly feasible to go into detail of sketches for 
each sermon. It might nevertheless be proper and profitable 
to construct quite elaborate sketches or plans ° for each sermon, 
and then allow the preacher to follow the bent of his own 
genius in accepting or rejecting or modifying the details.’ 

5 O’Dowd, Preaching (Longmans, 1919), pp. 225-233. 

® Once the topic has been indicated, the preacher can have at hand many 
helpful manuals such as Canon Howe’s Sermon Plans (5th ed., Washbourne, 


1917, 500 pages) ; the Sermon Notes of Fr. Hickey, O.S.B. (Washbourne, 1911, 
162 pp.), covering a three-years’ course of instruction, and the like. 


7 Potter’s The Pastor and His People deals with the proper manner of treat- 
ing various classes of sermons. Complete sermons on various cycles of topics 
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The important desideratum is a connected, logically devised 
series of sermons on Catholic faith and practice. 

An example of the general idea advocated in this paper is 
furnished by the Rev. Dr. MacEachen’s Doctrinal Program for 
the Year of Our Lord 1920. The full course covers four 
years, and each year will have its own complete pamphlet. 
The course begins with 1920, and the pamphlet assigns a page 
to each Sunday. An idea of the sequence of subjects will be 
gained by looking at the topics for January. These are: 
1. God exists eternally ; 2. God is unchangeable and infinitely 
perfect; 3. God is omnipotent, omnipresent, and omniscient; 
4. God is all-just, all-wise, and all-merciful. Each of these 
subjects has suggestive remarks together with references to 
the Scriptures, the Catechism of the Council of Trent, the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, and the two Series (Dog- 
matic and Moral) of MacEachen’s Catholic Library. These 
references are abundant for the proper treatment of each topic. 
But the feature that may strike the reader as most interesting 
and helpful is the apparent desire on the part of the writer to 
have these pamphlets placed in the hands of the people at the 
beginning of the year, so that even a hasty glance at the 
appropriate page will put the congregation in possession not 
only of the topic to be treated in the forthcoming sermon but 
as well of the main outline of the instruction to be given. 
Each page serves both as a preparation for an attentive hear- 
ing and as an easily accessible record with which the memory 
may refresh itself, while the intellect is enabléd to connect 
sermon with sermon in a logical series. Doubtless the refer- 
ences to the Scriptures and to the Catholic Library are in- 
tended to stimulate home reading of both. The habit of con- 


have been issued by the Catholic publishers... There are, for instance, the two 
volumes of Bagshawe’s Catholic Sermons: A Series on Faith and Morals, con- 
taining over 800 pages (St. Louis, Herder), published in 1903 in somewhat 
altered form from that of the first edition, and furnishing three cycles, namely 
on the Creed (with 32 sermons), the Commandments (32 sermons), the Sacra- 
ments (18 sermons). Wagner (New York) has issued four volumes of A 
Pulpit Commentary on Catholic Teaching. We thus have The Creed (1907), 
The Commandments (1908), The Means of Grace (1909), The Liturgy (1910). 
By the way, the Liturgy as a source for topics is declared by Mgr. Meyenberg 
(Homiletic and Catechetic Studies, Pustet, 1919, p. 56) “a compendium of all 
religious truths”, and to it he devotes one-half of his large volume (pp. 164- 
570). 

8 Catholic Book Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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sulting the Scriptures might thus be begotten, with untold 
fruit of unction and enlightenment. The experiment seems, 
at all events, well worth trying. Perhaps the best way of 
illustrating the scheme is to quote here in full one page of the 


brochure for 1920: 
January 4. Sunday, the Feast of the Holy Name. 


The Epistle: Acts IV, 8-12. The Gospels: St.Luke II, 21. 


Thu. 1. The feast of the Circumcision of our Lord (a Holyday 
of obligation). 

Fri. 2. The feast of St. Macarius, abbott. 

Sat. 3. The feast of St. Genevieve, virgin. 

Sun. 4. The feast of the Holy Name. 

Mon. 5. The feast of St. Telesphorus, pope and martyr. 

Tue. 6. The feast of the Epiphany of our Lord. 

Wed. 7. The feast of St. Lucian, martyr. 

Thu. 8. The feast of St. Severinus, abbott and confessor. 

Fri. 9. The feast of St. Julian and Basilisca, martyrs. (Ab-- 
stinence. ) 

Sat. 10. The feast of St. Agatho, pope. 


The law of abstinence binds those who have completed their seventh 
year of life. 


Subject: God exists eternally. 


God is Life, from Whom all life comes. God is absolutely free 
and independent. He lives in an eternal present without beginning 


or end. 


Both reason and Revelation speak to us of God. All creation pro- 
claims the power and bounty of God. He is the only uncaused 
cause; He is the Prime Mover by Whom all things exist and act. 
The Universe, the Moral Law, Conscience all attest the existence 


of God. 


Scriptures: Genesis 1; 2 Machabees 1, 25; Exodus 3, 11; Psalm 92, 2; 
Genesis 21, 23; Rom. 1, 20; Daniel 6, 26; Psalm IX (X Heb.), 16; 
Psalm XLVII, 15; Apocalypse I, 8; Apocalypse XXII, 13. 

Sources: Council of Trent Catechism (Rom. Cat.), Part I, ch. 2, n. 7% 
Summa Theologica (St. Thomas), la, q. 10. 


Reading: MacEachen’s Dogmatic Series, Vol. I, chapter 2. 
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The doctrinal programs for 1921, 1922, 1923 are summarily 
given (pages 53-62) of the brochure for 1920. As has been 
said already, each year is to have its own special Program 
developed after the type quoted above, and the Program for 
1921 has already appeared (52 pages). It will have been 
noticed that each Instruction is treated briefly, and the genius 
of the preacher is quite untrammeled in the development of 
the topic. One of the two worries noted in the opening para- 
graph of the present paper is thus obviated. The worry of 
the treatment, still remaining, is nevertheless reduced by the 
references to sources. 


H. T. Henry. 


Catholic University of America. 
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HISTORY OF THE AROHDIOOESE OF OINOINNATI 1821-1921. By 
the Rev. John H. Lamott, 8.T.D. Frederick Pustet Oo.: New York 
and Oincinnati, 1921, Pp. xxiii—430. 


The congratulations lately extended by their brethren, clerical and 
lay, to the Catholics of Cincinnati on occasion of their centennial— 
congratulations which at this writing the REVIEW anticipates—will 
of course be motived by the auspicious event commemorated. For 
though a century is but a comparatively brief span in the long life 
of Mother Church, nevertheless the day whereon an ecclesiastical 
province reaches the hundredth anniversary of its birth is suffi- 
ciently venerable and important to elicit widespread joy and festive 
celebration. Happily, the occasion is honored and crowned by the 
timely issuance of the volume above in which the story of the hun- 
dred years is worthily narrated. The life-history of any organic 
part of the Church is necessarily replete with events that elicit ad- 
miration and bespeak thankful praise. This is especially true when 
the breaking of the soil, sowing of the seed, guarding, tending, and 
garnering of the harvest occur in the virginal fields of a pioneer 
territory. 

The author of the present volume has succeeded in seizing the 
leading events in the organized life of the Church in Ohio and in 
describing their growth and gradual fruiting. He groups these 
events in relation to their natural and providentially guided causes 
and manifests their results in the actual development of the Catholic 
community. The Church in Cincinnati has been blessed with great 
leaders; apostolic, saintly, learned bishops, zealous priests and a 
staunch, faithful, self-sacrificing laity. A significant testimony to 
the clerical body is the fact that during the century completed thirty 
of their number have been chosen to fill as many episcopal sees in 
various parts of this country. One of the features of permanent 
value in the present volume lies in the sketches it contains of the 
lives of its founders and great leaders. Biographies of its several 
fis Bishops have, it is true, already been issued in distinct publications, 
- but it is good to have them here in their successive causal series. 

Pertinent to the element of personal causality the full and rela- 
tively complete list of the clergy, giving the date of birth, ordination, 
etc., is particularly interesting and valuable. No less so are the 
diagrammatic tables by which one can follow the organic as well as 
the geographical development of the diocese and archdiocese. ‘The 
narrative, illustrated by these tables, reveals ‘the consoling fact”’, 
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noticed by Bishop Moeller, “ that the territory which constituted the 
struggling diocese of Cincinnati a hundred years ago now embraces 
four flourishing dioceses. The Catholic population of these is more 
than three thousand times larger than that of the original diocese. 
Wonderful indeed !”” 

Two particularly interesting chapters which, did our space permit, 
might justly be singled out for comment are those that deal on the 
one hand with the history of the religious communities, and on the 
other with the educational and social life of the archdiocese. These 
accounts make manifest that Cincinnati has more than corresponded 
to the educational progress of the century and has marched abreast 
with her sister provinces in this respect. 

The congratulations extended to Cincinnati on her centenary cele- 
bration may justly, therefore, include her felicitous possession of the 
present history. The zeal, labor and skill that have been expended 
in its production are deserving of highest praise. Within a compara- 
tively short space of time Father Lamott succeeded in gathering— 
frequently, if not mostly, from out-of-the-way places —a wealth of 
historical sources, the catalogue of which alone occupies more than 
half a dozen pages. 

Shortly after her middle life the diocese of Cincinnati was struck 
by a financial blow that shook her corporate life to its very founda- 
tions. The wisdom, foresight, energy and courage of her leaders 
and the steadfast faith of her people were strained to their utmost. 
And indeed without, we must think, some special guiding Provi- 
dence, they might have succumbed to the storm. While, as Father 
Lamott observes, there were some large accounts among the deposits, 
the majority of the accounts were held by people who had labored 
hard to “put something by for a rainy day”, and when this was 
taken from them, sickness, loss of work, and misfortunes in the 


family fell heavily upon them. Many became despondent and many . 


fell away from the faith. Conversions became less frequent and 
more difficult. The ecclesiastical seminary had to be closed until 
1887. Growth in parishes ceased automatically; only within the 
last ten or fifteen years have new parishes been formed to provide 
for large communities or new groupings of Catholics. New enter- 
prises could not be considered. Nevertheless the calamity was not 
without its good effects. ‘“‘ The failure”, as the writer further 
takes note, “served, not only in the archdiocese, but also throughout 
the United States, to purge a growing church from financial cancers, 
which would in due course have eaten ravenously into the organism 
of a healthy ecclesiastical body. It has served, too, to clarify the 
bishop’s title to property, so that instead of holding title in fee 
simple, the archbishop of Cincinnati holds title in trust to all eccle- 
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siastical property in the archdiocese, with the exception of property 
which is held by the various religious congregations and societies in 
their own corporate name” (p. 207). Father Lamott’s treatment of 
this unparalleled financial catastrophe is at once comprehensive and 
penetrating, sincerely outspoken yet withal judiciously well-balanced. 
It is not too much, nor too little, to say that these qualities pervade 
his work as a whole. 


ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA. Sermons selected and edited by Don 
Naszareno Orlandi. Translated by Helen Josephine Robins.—Siena: 
Tipografia Sociale. 1920. Pp. 248. 


The chief interest that attaches to this publication arises from the 
fact that it leads to a study of one of the most successful preachers 
in the Italy of the Middle Ages. That study is important at a time 
when preaching of the word of God is called for more thoroughly 
and frequently in order to offset the mechanical service which brings 
to our churches for the purpose of hearing Mass and receiving the 
sacraments a large number of people who are ignorant of the faith 
and of the principles to be exemplified in daily life and to be de- 
fended against misconceptions. St. Bernardine complains of the same 
evil in his day and sets out to remedy it. 

The present volume contains a number of selected sermons by the 
saint. They were preached at Siena. The topics are quite varied 
and indicate the wide range of interests which moved him to appeal 
to the people of his native city (he was born at Massa, near by). 
They include admonitions how to listen to the word of God, how to 
bridle the tongue, how to avoid vanity in dress, discord, blasphemy, 
anger and pride; how to govern and how to obey. Again there are 
sermons directing our almsgiving ; instructions on how to love, fear, 
and serve God; why God has given us a tongue. Some of the dis- 
courses treat of the saints, especially Our Blessed Lady, under quaint 
titles, such as “Of the twelve damsels whom the Virgin Mary had 
round about her when the Angel saluted her”, whereby are indi- 
cated certain virtues which adorned her soul and made her worthy 
of angelic approach. 

These sermons were taken down by a townsman who heard them 
and who scrupulously copied them out afterward. They are merely 
samples of the manner in which St. Bernardine spoke to the people. 
His influence was almost entirely due to this sort of preaching; and 
that influence was all-pervading, from the municipal government 
down to the workman in the street. The chief notes of the saint’s 
eloquence were his sincerity and a certain directness whereby he laid 
bare the faults of his hearers, regardless of position or prejudice. 
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His vivid style was made further attractive by illustration in a 
homely way from the Sacred Scriptures, and by appeals to daily 
experience. He preached often; mostly on the piazza in front of 
the church or in the commons where the great throngs would gather 
to hear him. 

Of other sermons and of directions how to preach them, the pub- 
lished works of St. Bernardine contain hundreds of specimens, many 
of them carefully conceived and written out by himself. A complete 
translation in the simple and faithful fashion of which this collec- 
tion offers a modest sample, would be a gain to our homiletic treas- 
ury. But we have another purpose in mentioning the volume, quite 
distinct from the merit of 'the book or the Saint’s excellent preach- 
ing, much as we would like to see both popularized. 

The editor of the Sermons here presented is an Italian priest who 
by a method not unlike that of our saint is actively engaged in the 
work of social, and moral or religious reform of his people. For 
more than twenty years he has labored with marked success to do for 
the youth of Siena what many pastors amongst us are striving to do 
in their parishes to stem the liberalizing influence of such organiza- 
tions as the Y. M. C. A., of whose proselyting efforts and successes 
we have lately heard so much. Among other achievements of Don 
Orlandi’s is the establishment of a press, a printing house for the 
spread of good literature. The struggles he had to make against a 
perverse propaganda of atheistic and masonic affiliations, and the 
victories he gained in the political, industrial, social and religious 
spheres of his town are unique in modern Italy. His aim was to 
win the children and the young men, whom he made the medium of 
his apostolate. The divine “ prudentia serpentum” guided him in 
his sincere and single-handed aim to bring back Christ to a parish 
that had become practically agnostic and wholly indifferent to re- 
ligion. There were in Siena a number of Americans, partly resident, 
partly regular visitors, some of whom were engaged in the study of 
the Italian language. Don Orlandi offered his services and gained 
their benevolence. Among them was Miss H. J. Robins, instructor 
at Bryn Mawr College, U. S. America, who, being regularly domi- 
ciled for the summer at Siena, became interested in Don Orlandi’s 
spiritual and social activities, and was induced to translate into 
English the Sermons of St. Bernardine. The priest promptly under- 
took the printing, which was done in excellent style. But an Eng- 
lish volume published in Siena does not so easily find its way into 
English-speaking markets. Our object in commenting on it here is 
to promote the sale as well as to popularize St. Bernardine’s sermons, 
since this would redound to the good cause of Don Orlandi’s social 
work for the youth of Siena no less than to the benefit of the reader. 
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But for this the volume needs the imprint of some reputable Amer- 
ican firm, which is lacking to the present edition. Of Don Orlandi’s 
pastoral work we hope to speak again in these pages on an early 
occasion ; for the matter is full of instruction and interest to the 


American clergy. 


THE PSALMS. A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in the Light of the 
Hebrew Text. By the Rev. Patrick Boylan, M.A., Professor of Sacred 
Scripture and Oriental Languages, St. Patrick’s Oollege, Maynooth, 
etc. Vol. I: Psalms I-LXXI. B. Herder Book Oo., 8t. Louis; M. 
H, Gill & Son, Dublin. 1920. Pp. 299. 


The student of the Psalter is not without aids for the interpreta- 
tion of the inspired songs which play so important a part in the 
liturgy of the Church. Hundreds of commentaries there are in 
Latin, whilst of English versions we have a number which render 
the Hebrew text fairly well for practical purposes. Father Sylvester 
Berry gave us, just before the war broke out, the first fifty Psalms 
with annotations intended chiefly to illustrate the Breviary. Fil- 
lion’s manual serves a similar purpose; and in McSwiney we have 
an accurate translation from the Hebrew with sufficiently explanatory 
notes. Then there are such works as Cheyne and de Witt, who, 
though Protestant in their viewpoint as commentators, are on the 
whole reliable in their textual interpretation. There is nothing in 
the vernacular, however, that approaches in scope Briggs’ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. 

This lack is now supplied by Dr. Boylan, however. His commen- 
tary is in a sense even more practical than that of Lesétre in French, 
of Thalhofer or Raffl and others for German students. Whilst he 
avoids philological technicalities, his method is thoroughly scientific. 
After an Introduction which familiarizes the student with the names 
and divisions, the antecedent text, and principal versions, the form, 
purpose, titles, and history of the Psalter, the author takes up each 
song separately, and under its characteristic heading gives its detailed 
history, as far as it can be known from the chronicles, internal com- 
position, and context. His comments are on the Latin text, with 
collateral English translation from the Massora. But he does not 
fail to note peculiarities in the Septuagint and other early Greek 
versions. The critical and explanatory notes are to the point and 
enlightening. This is especially true with regard to the inscriptions 
suggestive of the liturgical and musical nature of the Psalms. The 
volume serves the purpose of meditation no less than of instruction. 
It is well arranged and its attractive typography is a distinct recom- 
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mendation in these days. The second volume is, we trust, soon to 
follow, so as to make the book available for complete reference. 


AMERIOAN LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. By Henry 
Ohurchill Semple, 8.J. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 


Until the advent of Bentham, it was generally assumed by jurists, 
as well as by statesmen, that there was implicit in every human 
being a recognition of the existence of a Divine sanction for moral- 
ity; that quite irrespective of any municipal law there were certain 
abstract principles of justice which it would be a sin to violate. 
All through the state papers of the eighteenth century, from the 
Declaration of Independence to Washington’s Farewell Address, the 
recognition of a Divine sanction is seen. Blackstone maintains that, 
“This law of nature, being coeval with mankind and dictated by 
God himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. It is 
binding over all the globe and all countries, and at all times. No 
human law is of any validity, if contrary to this; and such of them 
as are valid derive all their force, and all their authority, mediately 
or immediately, from this original.” By the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the equality of all men before their Creator and of the 
existence of certain inalienable rights and of governments to main- 
tain them, are set forth as self-evident truths. 

In our day these doctrines are yielding to the new school of 
thought led by Bentham and expounded by Austin, Lawrence, and 
Sir Henry S. Maine, which teaches that human convention is the 
only real sanction of law, national or international. This is well 
expressed by Sir Henry Sumner Maine when he says, speaking of the 
rules of international law: ‘‘ They often assume a power of discern- 
ing what the Divine pleasure is on a particular subject, which the 
ideas of the present day would not admit.” Lawrence, while ad- 
mitting that the theory of a law of nature has performed a great 
service to humanity, holds it untenable. 

In his recently published volume entitled American Liberty En- 
lightening the World, Father Henry C. Semple, S.J., has performed 
a good service in assembling the leading authors who give testimony 
to the Catholic point of view as against the naturalistic school. His 
purpose is to demonstrate a moral basis for a League of Peace. He 
maintains it to be a self-evident truth that the primary principles of 
natural moral law are derived from God and are binding in con- 
science not only on private individuals, but on nations as well. 
Without such an underlying law, agreements between either indi- 
viduals or nations would be of no worth. The Catholic teaching 
that there are offences against the law which are mala in se, the 
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penalty for which is due even though they are not reached by the 
civil law, he demonstrates fully from various writers in opposition 
to the school of thought shown by the quotations given above. As 
all Catholic students of law know, the great protagonist of inter- 
national law under the sanction of Divine authority was Suarez, who 
was born in 1548 and died in 1617. His work De Legibus was first 
published in 1611, preceding the better known work of Grotius, De 
Jure Belli et Pacis, which was published in 1625. Suarez was one 
of the greatest of the Jesuit writers. He taught for forty years in 
the Universities of Spain and received the title of Doctor Eximius 
from Benedict XIV. Holland, in his Elements of Jurisprudence, 
says: “The true nature and functions of international law have 
never been better described than in the passage in which they were 
for the first time adequately set forth in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century by Suarez.” 

It is characteristic of a certain school of thought which is now 
popular and has been since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the misinterpretation of evolutionary theories gave it its im- 
petus, to treat with a certain lofty disdain doctrines which theretofore 
were considered as axioms, not always with so kindly a spirit as that 
of Mr. Lawrence and other writers who, holding the theory of a law 
of nature to be untenable in theory, admit that practically it has 
been of great service, and that the attempt to get on without any 
principles at all would have turned Central Europe into a veritable 
pandemonium. Would it not seem that the pandemonium has already 
come, or something very like it, in Central Europe, and is it not 
traceable to the materialistic philosophy, so sedulously taught for 
three-quarters of a century throughout the world, but more especially 
in the German universities? European civilization, and following it 
American civilization in all of its relations, domestic, business, and 
political, is based upon the belief in a natural moral law implicit in 
the human mind, a law, to use the language of Blackstone, com- 
manding what is right and forbidding what is wrong. Unpreju- 
diced thinkers must recognize the fact, however little faith they may 
have in an all-wise and all-powerful Creator. The attempt to de- 
stroy faith in the supernatural is rarely or never accompanied in 
infidel philosophers by a desire to abolish the code of Christian ethics. 
They recognize the practical difficulty of carrying on the affairs of 
the world if individual selfishness is to have no check. Well-meaning 
theorists, to whom the gift of faith has been denied, have sought in 
many ways to construct a scheme under which the unruly passions of 
human nature could be controlled without a supernatural sanction. 
They have invariably failed. A few gifted people whose natural 
virtues, in a state of society which has not yet lost the impulse of 
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ages of faith, have led blameless lives so far as their relations with 
their fellowmen are concerned, but such instances are rare. Revolu- 
tion in Russia in our day, no less than that in France of 1789, shows 
on a large scale what must happen to society when its basis is de- 
stroyed. We are living in an age that does not hesitate to question 
every premise. We reject authority and appeal to pure reason. 
The value of Fr. Semple’s work is that it brings within a small 
compass the arguments which are elementary in a discussion of the 
existence of natural law. His quotations range from the better known 
legal writers and modern decisions of the State and Federal Courts 
to the Sacred Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church. He estab- 
lishes his thesis that there is an international law as well as a muni- 
cipal law; that it has a human authority based upon the principles 
expressed by Suarez; that, no matter how greatly divided the human 
race may be, it has a unity which is not only specific but also quasi- 
political and moral. If then one nation offends against that inter- 
national law which is accepted by the family of nations, the fact that 
it may be excluded from international privileges is in itself a sanc- 
tion. He translates from Suarez a passage which has been much 
admired by Holland, who is recognized as the soundest of all modern 
writers on jurisprudence. While admitting that “ Each perfect state, 
whether a republic or a kingdom, is a community which is perfect in 
itself and is one consisting of its own members”, Suarez maintains: 


“Nevertheless each one of these communities is also in a 
manner a member of this universal community in as far as it 
concerns the human race. For never are those communities 
singly so self-sufficient as not to need mutual aid and association 
and commerce, and sometimes for their better being and greater 
utility, and sometimes also on account of their moral necessity 
and indigence, as is evidenced from experience itself. There- 
fore, on account of this reason they are in need of some law 
by which they may be directed and rightly ordered in this kind 
of communication and society.” 


The present state of the world where civilization is seriously 
threatened with injury that it might take centuries to repair, an 
injury similar to that which it suffered from the barbarian assaults 
on the Roman Empire, fixes men’s minds upon the problem of bring- 
ing back order after the terrific shock of the last war. Among the 
many evils that followed it was the disintegration of the various ele- 
ments that make up the state. Class is arrayed against class, the 
employee feels that injustice is done him by his employer, the em- 
ployer feels that he has been oppressed by demands for wages on a 
scale not commensurate with the profits. Strikes and disorder on a 
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great scale are apparent everywhere—less in this fortunate country 
than in the war-stricken lands of Europe. Every man must see that 
another such war would be fatal. The perfection to which poisonous 
gases and the various machinery of destruction on land and water 
and in the air have been brought, threatens civilization itself. There 
must be international law and international agreement to obey that 
law, and special conventions to meet special cases. The covenant of 
the League of Nations has not been accepted by the United States, 
but some covenant, or some league, some agreement where the com- 
mon sense of justice of civilized mankind can find its expression and 
react through the agency of the nations themselves, must be sought 
and found. It would seem as if the minds of statesmen were for the 
most part directed to remedies where supernatural sanction is ignored. 
Under infidel influence in some parts of Europe and America, this is 
frankly the case. Too often a certain cynicism permits outward 
respect of the forms of Christian worship and Christian morality by 
men whose dealings show no sign, and are not expected to show any 
sign, of Christian belief carried into practice. Generalizations are 
proverbially dangerous; but, unless the lessons of history have been 
misread, there can be no real prosperity for any nation nor for the 
family of nations, until both in theory and in practice they recognize 
the existence of the Supreme Deity who has given a code of morality 
to the world in consonance with the law of nature, violation of 
which is followed surely by disaster. Father Semple’s work is timely 
and should provoke study of the elementary principles with which 
he deals. Especially is it desirable for Catholic public men to re- 
fresh their minds by drinking of the fountain-heads to whom Father 


Semple’s work is an appropriate guide. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER GEORGE SMITH. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE MODERNE DEPUIS BAOON JUSQU’A LEIBNIZ. 
Etudes historiques Par Gaston Sortais, 8.J., Ancien Professeur de 
Philosophie. Tome premier. Paris, P. Lethielleux. 1920. Pp. x 


—592. 


Students of philosophy are already indebted to Pére Sortais for 
several systematic treatises, notably the Traité de Philosophie (2 
vols.), to say nothing of a number of other less extended textbooks. 
To the work just mentioned the author subsequently added a third 
volume, Histoire de la Philosophie Ancienne (Paris, Lethielleux, 
1912). The latter carries the history of Philosophy down as far as 
the end of the Renaissance. 

The work before us takes up the story with the modern period, 
which it is proposed to follow as far as Leibniz inclusive. The vol- 
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ume is taken up almost exclusively with Bacon. Other installments 
in preparation will deal with the effect of the Baconian Empiricism 
in England and France and the reactions it evoked, such as Deism 
and the Philosophy of Law. The design also embraces Cartesianism 
in all its phases, as well as the various other movements of thought, 
concluding with the Dynamism proposed by Leibniz. The project, it 
will therefore be noticed, is broad and comprehensive. How many 
volumes it will embrace is not stated. The second volume, however, 
we are informed, is in press. 

Two salient features stand out in the program. First the philo- 
sophical currents are studied in the relations they bear to the general 
political social life of the times through which they flow. The de- 
sirability of this idea is manifest. Schools of philosophy are too 
often set forth in abstract isolation, whereas they are and must be 
the product of their age; upon which in turn they of course react. 

The second feature is the grouping of the figures in their histor- 
ical setting. While the leading characters, Bacon, Gassendi, Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, and the rest, are to bulk largest in the foreground, 
the lesser lights, who had some place, though a less prominent one, 
in the march of thought are to be given a proportionate measure of 
consideration. 

To these two features should be added a third. The work is in 
no sense a compilation. It is an original study drawn chiefly from 
first-hand sources. The philosophers discussed are given a chance 
to speak for themselves in their own language. While the multipli- 
cation of marginal citations retards somewhat the process of the 
narrative, the advantage which they afford the student of having the 
ipsissima verba of the authorities themselves is a more than compen- 
sating balance. 

So much for the general scope and spirit of the work. A few 
words remain to be said on the portion before us. The volume is 
devoted to Bacon. The opening question deals on the one hand 
with questions of method and authority in the sixteenth century, and 
on the other hand with the political, religious, literary, and artistic 
conditions of Europe during the succeeding century. Between these 
two limits some of the precursors of the modern movement are con- 
sidered: Peter Ramus, Francesco Sanchez, Giacomo Acontio, Eve- 
rard Digby, William Temple, Nicolas Hemmingsen. The rest of 
the volume treats of the Empiricist movement in England and 
France which owed its origin to Bacon. A relatively full account 
of the life and works of Elizabeth’s famous chancellor prepares the 
ground for a detailed study of his ideals, the /nstauratio Magna, 
being especially considered. Bacon’s Classification of the Sciences is 
described and examined most thoroughly. This is followed by a 
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study of the “new method”, the Novum Organum; Bacon’s gen- 
eral philosophy and his Ethics. Bacon’s legacy to posterity, the 
influence of his thought in England and the several European coun- 
tries, is also summed up in proportioned detail. The study closes 
with a character sketch of Bacon as a man, a publicist, a statesman, 
and a philosopher. A remarkably full bibliography is subjoined. 
An index of authorities followed by two elaborate synthetic and 
analytic tables of contents place within easy access of the student 
the rich treasury of historic description and philosophical and liter- 
ary criticism. 

Of the work as a whole, estimated by this first installment, it may 
be said that it stands quite by itself, a contribution of unique merit 
and value for the history of philosophy. Mainly descriptive and 
expository, it is also critical and evaluative. There are many works 
in which one or other of these qualities predominates. They are few 
if any wherein they all combine in such equitable proportions. Doubt- 
less, students who familiarize themselves with the work would prefer 
that a writer so thoroughly equipped for his task had determined to 
treat of the more recent philosophical tendencies. On the other 
hand it should be remembered that he has attacked the very source 
and fountain of these tendencies. Bacon let loose a stream of em- 
pirical sensuous thought which, running through Locke and Hume, 
Condillac, Comte, and Spencer, has spread out into the wide, though 
shallow, sweep of recent empiricism and materialistic evolutionism. 
Descartes on the other hand gave birth to an a@ priori subjectivism 
which, taken up by Leibniz, Spinoza, Berkeley, developed into the 
various forms of idealism constructed by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel; from which in turn have sprung agnosticism, pragmatism, 
idealistic monism, voluntarism, and all the colluvies errorum which 
may be covered by the elastic term Modernism. So that in reality 
Pére Sortais proves himself to be a true philosopher when he seeks 
the causes of our contemporary philosophy at the sources indicated 
by the title of his treatise. All the same, we hope that he will find 
it possible to continue this valuable work beyond the limits of his 
actual program (Leibniz and the eighteenth century) down to the 
present time, so as to show the present fruitage of the Baconian and 
the Cartesian principles. Bacon was no philosopher. He was a 
“methodist ”, or rather a methodologist. He was not “the father 
of the inductive method”, as he is frequently styled. That honor 
belongs to the Stagyrite. He did, however, formulate, though with 
cumbersome detail, the method of experiment. The machinery to 
which he harnessed his method has long since been discarded ; but 
the inductive spirit which he voicea still lives and is “ doing work 
for good and ill”. 
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THE OHRISTIAN MIND. By Dom Anscar Vonier, 0.8.B., Abbot of 
Buckfast. B. Herder Book Oo., St. Louis, Mo. 1920. Pp. vi—210. 


It is quite possible and indeed customary to look upon the Incar- 
nation as an event which took place in Nazareth some nineteen 
centuries ago and which has had a stupendous influence on the 
world’s morals and manners as a whole and upon the spiritual life 
of countless individuals in particular. One further may in the light 
of Christian tradition and the definitions of Councils speculate upon 
the essence of the mystery wherein the divine and the human nature 
conjoin in the unity of the Eternal Word; as well as upon the 
methods and instruments whereby the merits of the God-man are 
applied to and operate in human souls. These, the historical and 
the theological viewpoint, are deeply interesting, instructive and 
perfective. They illumine the mind. They enlarge the heart. They 
nourish the soul. ‘There is, however, another aspect, one that in- 
cludes but transcends the others. We may think of the Word having 
been made Flesh not only to save, to redeem man, but also to be 
man’s salvation, man’s redemption. The distinction lies between the 
verb view and the substantive view, as AbbotVonier expresses it. It 
is the practical realization of the latter that constitutes “ the Chris- 
tian Mind”, the Christ-Psychology, which forms the subject matter 
of the present volume. The great teacher of this sublime science— 
who above all exemplified in his life what he taught in his writings— 
was St. Paul. Abbot Vonier wisely, therefore, devotes the larger part 
of his work to the study of the Christian psychology as it is re- 
flected and exemplified by him who was so eager that “the same 
mind ” should be in his followers ‘‘ which was also in Christ Jesus”. 
The author would have it noticed that “the purpose of the book is 
. « + more of the nature of a philosophy of the Christian religion 
than of a hortatory or preceptive character”. Both in thought and 
manner and style it takes a middle place between a dogmatic treatise 
and a book of spiritual doctrine. It combines the theological solidity 
of the one with the spiritual value of the other. 


THEOLOGIA BRUGENSIS: TRAOTATUS DE VIRTUTE RELIGIONIS, 
auctore 0. E. Dignant, 8. Theol. in Semin. Brug. olim Professore, 
Univers. Oathol. Lovan. Professore Honor., Eocl. Oathedr. Brug. 
Oanonico Titul. Editio Tertia Auctior. Brugis, Oar. Beyaert. Pp. 
xiv—230. 


Theologia Brugensis stands for a series of theological and Biblical 
treatises which ranks amongst the standard texts in their respective 
departments—a series which, intrinsically valuable, is proof of the 
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work that can be accomplished by a well-organized seminary faculty 
having back of it a long and well-established tradition of sacred 
science and learning. The tract at hand may be taken as typical. 
Based on St. Thomas’s treatment of the subject, it lays its founda- 
tions deep on the immutable truths revealed by God and confirmed 
by reason and experience. Following the outlines of the subject 
marked out by the Angelic Doctor, it finds these ample enough to 
embrace all the leading topics which more recent inquiry and specu- 
lation have raised respecting the virtue of religion. This does not 
mean that the tract could be ranked precisely amongst the ever- 
multiplying essays on “ the religious consciousness”, the psychology 
of religion. It is an essentially theological treatise. The point of 
view is moral and religious, not speculative or “scientific”. Its 
method is deductive, rather than inductive. At the same time the 
student who has mastered its substance will have an orientation re- 
specting religious phenomena; and it will enable him justly to esti- 
mate the source, the essence and the trend of the recent empirical 
studies of religion. 

The treatise, being a text book, is of course relatively elementary 
in degree of exposition. It is comprehensive without being exhaus- 
tive. Its formulations and arguments, while precise and scholastic, 
are like the first source and model, the Summa, wonderfully clear 
and luminous. In addition to these methodological perfections the 
book possesses all the didactic qualities of a class manual, and is 
enriched with a copious bibliography and an index. The proof- 
reader’s work was not quite up to standard. The reader, however, 
is forewarned in the “ errata corrigenda”’. 


THE DIVINE OFFIOE. A Study of the Roman Breviary. By the Rev. 
E. J. Quigley. B. Herder Book Oo., St. Louis; M. H. Gill & 8on, 
Dublin. 1920. Pp. 286. 


Simultaneously with Dr. Boylan’s volume on the Psalms ap- 
pears this introductory manual to the study of the Breviary. The 
two books may well go together in the clerical library. Father 
Quigley seeks to facilitate orientation in the Psalter as part of the 
Canonical Office. He discusses the spirit in which it has been 
composed, the rubrics which safeguard that spirit, and the prin- 
ciples in reason, theology, and history, on which the use of the 
Psalter in the service of the Church is based. There are here and 
there inaccuracies of a minor nature, and much of the text is purely 
exhortatory, a feature which priests as a rule prefer to dispense with 
in a manual of this kind. But the matter is instructive throughout 
and deserves the careful attention of students, especially in our 
seminaries. 
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DOMIOILE AND QUASI-DOMIOILE. An Historical and Practical Study 
in Oanon Law. By the Rev. Neil Farren, B.A., B.D., D.0.L., Dun- 
boyne. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin. 1920. Pp. 124, 


The question of domicile and quasi-domicile is an important one 
in its juridical and in its ordinary pastoral aspects. Judicial compe- 
tence and determination of the title to ordination, the right to re- 
ceive and administer the sacraments, depend in many cases upon its 
settlement. Many of the practical difficulties which arise from un- 
certainty in the matter, require that they be examined in the light of 
the historical origin and development of the claims to domicile. 
Hence the importance of the study of canon law. It must trace the 
history of the legislation on the subject, with its sources in both 
civil and ecclesiastical motives and conditions. Our author enters 
fully into these various aspects of the subject, and the effects of the 
canons in regard to domicile and quasi-domicile. After discussing 
the history and progress of the pertinent legislation, he gives the 
laws themselves and their bearing on the administration of the sac- 


raments and the rights and privileges of funeral and burial. 


Folk who for one reason or another 
—the latter including impecuniosity— 
cannot fare forth to foreign lands, 
need not therefore be prevented from 
making near-to-home vacational jour- 
neys. Men of sedentary habits often 
treat themselves to imaginary tours 
by perusing the wonderfully mapped 
and picturesquely illustrated folders 
gotten out by the Cooks and the Gazes. 
The fortunate possessor of a Ford or 
even a motorcycle is equipped for no 
end of pleasant and recreative excur- 
sions. Books of travel almost enable 
one to stay at home and yet go 
a-touring. At least, having journeyed 
imaginationally with the aid of their 
delightful descriptions of scenery and 
humanity, one is better prepared actu- 
ally to visit the charming spots and 
people whether afoot or by democratic 
trolleying. 


Dwellers in a region so richly 
favored by nature as “the Woods of 
Penn” are fortunate in having at 
command such a delightful guide as 
Seeing Pennsylvania, by John T. 


Literary Chat. 


Faris. While the staid stay-at-homes 
of Philadelphia can leisurely, as be- 
comes their Quakerian temperament, 
select any one of the various Old 
Roads out of Philadelphia (by the 
same writer) with joyful profit, both 
as to the going and the returning, if 
in advance of their starting out they 
have read the charming volumes bear- 
ing the titles given in italics. The 
Romance of Old Philadelphia (also 
by John T. Faris) will suggest ele- 
ments of romance and of patriotism 
to stimulate the fancy en route. 


In Old Pennsylvania Towns, Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton calls atten- 
tion to many a quaint historical land- 
mark and relic associated with the 
early life and development of the 
Keystone State. Visiting the old 
towns of Penn under such guidance 
one could, while enjoying the many 
scenic routes thither and hither, re- 
vive “the old events that have mod- 
ern meanings ”—those that alone sur- 
vive of past history because they “find 
kindred in all thoughts and lives”. 
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The several volumes just mentioned 
are issued with copious illustrations 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


At One with the Invisible is the 
title of a series of studies in mysti- 
cism wherein the results of seminaar 
work pursued by a group of profes- 
sors, mostly of Yale University, are 
summed up. Besides the Mysticism 
of India and Islam, the mystical ex- 
periences of St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
Dante, Meister, Eckhart, George Fox, 
and William Wordsworth, are re- 
viewed. There is also a chapter on 
the Mysticism of Jesus, by George 
Aaron Barton of Bryn Mawr College, 
which, though reverent, is psycholog- 
ically superficial (pace tanti viri), 
the author failing utterly to estimate 
the intimate relations between the 
divine and the human mind of Christ 
subsisting in the single personality of 
the Son of God. 


The papers, though in many ways 
suggestive, reveal the subjective limi- 
tations of the respective writers. This 


is notably the case as regards the 


chapters on St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
Dante, and St. Teresa. While these 
essays reflect a deep earnestness of 
purpose, rather subtle insight and 
power of analysis, as well as of clear 
expression, none of them touches the 
real essence of the phenomena. Nor 
could it be otherwise. A non posse ad 
non esse valet illatio. It goes almost 
without saying that it is impossible 
for a mind unillumined by Catholic 
faith to realize the inmost experience 
of a Catholic saint. There is nothing 
cryptic about this impossibility, It 
means simply that the observer lacks 
the power of vision requisite to see 
the given experience. This may or 
may not be his fault. It certainly is 
his misfortune when the attempt is 
made to enter into the consciousness, 
let us say, of St. Teresa. As well 
might you look for an expert critique 
of Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment 
from a man born blind as an ade- 
quate analysis of St. Teresa’s unitive 
states (we do not include herein her 
ecstasies, visions, locutions, and the 
other strange psychoses to which she 
herself paid slight attention) from a 
mind uninformed by the habit of 
faith. 
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On the other hand the possession 
of faith is not the only condition de- 
manded for the analysis of mystical 
experience. Insight and skill acquir- 
able only by training in psychic anal- 
ysis are requisites no less essential. 
The latter qualities are brought into 
play by the distinguished group of 
college professors who are responsible 
for the collection of essays mentioned 
above. For this reason the volume 
may be read to advantage by the 
Catholic student of mysticism. (New 
York, The Macmillan Co.) 


The Dominican Sisters (Tacoma, 
Washington) have issued the third 
volume of Doctrinal Discourses, by 
the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. Com- 
prised therein are sermons for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals from the 
third Sunday after Easter to the third 
Sunday after Pentecost inclusive. 
Two, and in a few instances three, 
discourses are given for an occasion, 
each being prefaced by an outline 
which could be utilized, at a preach- 
er’s discretion, to evolve more elab- 
orate discourses or, if he will, to ren- 
der more compact his instructions and 
lessons. Among the prominent topics 
are found those on the Precious 
Blood, Prayer, The Holy Ghost, The 
Blessed Trinity, The Blessed Sacra- 
ment, May Sermons on the Blessed 
Virgin, The Sacred Heart, and on 
Man’s Duties to God and to his 
neighbor. The list is terminated by 
a Commencement Address to the 
Pupils of St. Mary’s Academy, Salt 
Lake City, which will undoubtedly 
prove of service to those seeking 
“points” for their graduation exer- 
cises. The author has adopted the 
popular style throughout, and has 
facilitated reference by an analytic 
table of contents and an index. The 
book is convenient in size, and with 
the two preceding and two subsequent 
volumes will form a useful series of 
reference for the busy priest as well 
as interesting spiritual reading for 
our Catholic laics, 


While the span of general war 
literature seems to have been com- 
pleted, yet there will always show 
forth here and there an account of 
personal adventure at home or “ over 
there”. Influenced, it may be, by 
the success which greeted Father 
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Duffy’s “Story” and the recountings 
of various chaplains of the World 
War, Father George T. McCarthy of 
the gallant Seventh Division gives us 
under the title of The Greater Love 
an interesting account of his men and 
their fighting. The book possesses all 
the charm of adventure, with a well- 
proportioned tinge of amusement and 
pathos which usually characterized 
the routine of the raw recruit and 
full-fledged soldier. It describes bat- 
tles and depicts places of encamp- 
ment, while it attributes to each the 
features of special interest and his- 
torical significance. With almost a 
score of illustrations it will prove of 
interest to all loyal patriots, especially 
to the wearers of the khaki, drab or 
navy blue, and not least to those who 
were associated with Chaplain McCar- 
thy both as parish priest and as 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Army. The 
narrative embodies the story-telling 
of the camp and dug-out raised to 
the plane of literature, the whole illu- 
mined by appropriate moral reflections 
of the priest, showing, as Mgr. Foley 
says in the preface, that The Greater 
Love is a religious message which 
teaches that as man needed God in 
war—with a crescendo of need reach- 
ing full tide in the front trench—even 
so he needs Him in Peace. In con- 
venient and well-bound cloth it is 
issued by the Extension Press, Chicago. 


The tract De Poenis Ecclesiasticis, 
though belonging strictly to Canon 
Law, was added by Father Noldin (it 
usually in fact is included in text 
books of the kind) to his Summa 
Theologica Moralis as a complement 
(complementum primum). In the last 
edition of this latter widely known 
compendium of Moral the tract 
appears in an entirely revised form; 
in some places curtailed, in others 
enlarged, so as to bring the matter 
in line with the new Code. To add 
anything in commendation of a work 
the high estimation whereof by stu- 
dents is attested in its having reached 
its twelfth edition, would be quite 
superfluous. Suffice it to say that the 
editor, Father Schonegger, S.J., a col- 
league of the late distinguished Inns- 
bruck professor, has effected the re- 
vision so as to preserve the perfect 


homogeneity of the original. (New 
York, Fr. Pustet Co.) 


The publications of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge (S, P. C. K.) have repeatedly 
been commended in these pages. They 
cover large fields of valuable material 
and place within the reach of students 
precious documents and treatises which 
otherwise could be obtained by them, 
if at all, only at great expense of 
labor, time and money. The latest 
accessions to the Society’s list includes 
The Treatise of St. Bernard, Concern- 
ing Grace and Free Will, translated 
and edited by the Rev. Watkin W. 
Williams, M.A. The editorial work, 
which is scholarly and evidently con- 
scientious, comprises, besides the trans- 
lation, a brief introduction and a very 
good synopsis, helpful annotations, 
and a double index. By the way, is 
there any authority for “ operat” and 
“cooperat”? Both these non-depo- 
nent forms occur in the outline of the 
first chapter. 


Relics or Realities, by B. C. Boul- 
ter, issued by the same Society, is a 
booklet, fully illustrated with pen-etch- 
ings, containing “a simple pilgrim’s 
thoughts on the ancient churches of 
England”. “The thoughts” illu- 
mine in a manner not too technical 
numerous architectural features of 
many of the English churches and 
abbeys, while they convey and suggest 
much reverent instruction respecting 
the high ideals of faith and spiritual 
living taught or symbolized by the 
venerable structures themselves, Mr. 
Boulter seems to have no doubt that 
these ancient churches and monas- 
teries —some of which, escaping the 
vandalism of the Reformers, remain 
in their majesty, while others are but 
glorious, or inglorious ruins—are still 
in the custody of the religious organ- 
ization that holds the apostolic faith 
of those who first erected and wor- 
shipped in them. One need not, of 
course, share this erroneous view in 
order to recognize the truth and appo- 
siteness of most of “the Pilgrim’s 
thoughts”, who guides us with such 
esthetic and spiritual culture through 
the noble fanes of truly Catholic 
England. 
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Amongst The Helps for Students of 
History which forms a special de- 
partment of the same Society’s publi- 
cations is a triplet of pamphlets— 
issued in a single volume — entitled 
Ireland (1494-1829). It deals com- 
pendiously with documents relating to 
the history of that country during the 
three or more centuries indicated. 
The name of the author, Dr. Robert 
H. Murray, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, guarantees the scholarliness of 


A small brochure comprising three 
lectures on Ecclesiastical Records (by 
the Rev. Claude’ Jenkins), likewise 
published by the S. P. C. K., furnishes 
in a pleasant form some curious, out- 
of-the-way information concerning 
ecclesiastical scribes’ administrative 
records, and records judicial and 
legal. It may not be superfluous to 
add that the Macmillan Co., New 
York, is the agent in this country for 
the S. P. C. K. 
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Every Eucharistic Tabernacle \ | 
Safe Owner Knows 

\ — that price reductions which are merely < \ i 
\ price deflations cannot affect an article of \ 
\ merit that has always been honestly priced \ 
\ in just relation to its cost. ~~ J 
\ : HE normal cost of higher standards of material and \ 3 

\ definite improvements are in proportion to the in- \ \\ 

\ creased cost of the Safe. In addition to the cost of such \ \ 

\ improvements has been the general advance in labor and \ NN 

\ materials. Wage scales of highly specialized skilled men \ \ 

A\ remain fixed. And labor costs outweigh four to one the \ \ 

\\ expense of materials in the Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe. \\ 

\ What could speak more eloquently for the inherent \ 

\\ merit and intrinsic worth of this Tabernacle than the \ \ 

evenly sustained demand for it at a uniform standardized \ \ 

price under all conditions. \ 

Purchasers of the Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe today are \ \ 


\ guaranteed against loss through reduction in price by the 
\ manufacturer. There cannot be any price reduction. 

You will eventually want this Tabernacle in your altar. 
Get the facts now. Ask your Church Goods dealer for 
descriptive literature or write us. 
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MATRE & COMPANY 


“The Church Goods House” 
(Dep’t. J) 76-78 West Lake Street + + Chicago, Ill. 


WHY BE IN DOUBT? 


The Priest at Mass is as- 
sured that candles light- 
ed are Rubrical Candles 
when he sees the percent- 
age of beeswax stamped on 
the candles. 


If your Church- 
Goods Dealer can- 
not supply you with 
descriptive liter 
ature and detailed 
information, 
write us. | 


Ask for stamped candles, 
We can supply you. 


\ 
\ 


Guaranteed-Stamped Beeswax Candles 
Immaculata Brand Pure Beeswax Candles 


(Guaranteed 100% Beeswax) 


Ritual Brand—Rubrical Mass Candles 


(Guaranteed 60% Beeswax) 


Cerita Brand—Rubrical Benediction Candles 


(Guaranteed 51% Beeswax) 


We not only guarantee thet the Ritual Brand and the Cerite 
Brand hand-cast Beeswax Candles are made strictly in accord- 
ance with the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
December 14, 1904, and that the Immaculata Brand Hand-cast 
Beeswax Candles are 100% PURE Beeswax ° 

But 


WE STAMP OUR FIRM NAME, THE BRAND AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF BEESWAX ON EACH CANDLE 


E. J. Knapp Candle and Wax Co., Inc. 


509 Free St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Our complete line of Candies and Sanctuary Supplies is sold by all leading,ChurchiGoode Supply Houses 


Kewaunee 
Is Most 
Satisfactory 


Every educational executive who is 
considering installation of equip- 
ment for Physics, Chemistry, Zool- 


ogy, Manual Training, Electricity or 


Physiography should investigate Students’ Biology Laboratory Table No. 1006. Adapted to laboratories 
“ where sections are tew. Ideal for schools where a complete work table is required. 
carefully the advantages offered in 


KEWAUNEE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


The best evidence of its greater worth is the fact that Kewaunee Equipment is so highly regarded 
and so extensively used by the leading Schools and Colleges of America. 

We will gladly send our cloth-bound catalog illustrating and describing the Kewaunee line and listing 
hundreds of users. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


New York Office : Cr 107 Lincoln Street 
70 Fifth Avenue LABORATORY @ Punmrune J Kewaunee, Wis. 
a Branch Offices: , 
Chi Minneapolis Kansas City Atlanta Alexandria, La. Columbus 
Little Rock Los Angeles Denver Spokane Oklahoma City Jackson Toronto, Can. 
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Cyclone Fence 


In Wire or Tron 


26 a 


CYCLONE SAFEGUARD FENCE || 


=) 


Beautiful and dignified patterns in wire Free advisory service will be cheerfully 
or iron, for Cemeteries, Parks, Churches, rendered by our engineering department. 
Hospitals, Seminaries, Schools, etc. Es- When desired, we erect fencing any where 
tablishes privacy and security: protects at a nominal charge. Let us know your 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
“Red Tag” \ Waukegan, Illinois 


The Mark of Quality 
Factories: Waukegan, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas 


;Chicago St.Paul Minneapolis Indianapolis Detroit Rochester Philadelphia 
Branch Offices fo ork Baltimore St.Louis Oakland Portland SanFrancisco Los pon 
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The leading Church 

Towers everywhere B ll 
are being supplied 

Ells 


from the 


MENEELY 


BELL CO. 


Chalices, Ciboria, Oil Stocks, and Pyxes 


a Exclusive in design, superior workmanship and best materials. We will submit estimates 
uA for your special orders, either in solid gold or sterling silver, and heavy gold plated. Your 
patronage solicited. 


LOUIS J. MEYER, Incorporated 


804-806 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
** Quality and Service Our Motto ’’ 
Authorized to handle the Sacred Vessels for Re-gilding and Repairing 


Rochester Novelty Works§ 


Manufacturers of 


Church Specialties 


Card Frames 
Envelope Holders 
Book Holders 
Steel Poor Boxes 
Fire Proof Censer Cabinets 
Folding Confessionals 
Folding Catafalques, ete. 


ut 


Church Record Bonks Prices on request 
Correspending to the Latest Decrees from Rome. 
Made to last a lifetime. No. 5 Lundys Lane 


14 Barclay St. NEW YORK Rochester, N. Y. 
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Annunciation Panel (Copyright. 1920) 


he has made some return, for in every encouragement extended 
to him he has found the inspiration that made possible those 
marvels of his art that have done so much toward bringing to the wor- 
shiper a keener and more intimate appreciation of the glories of his Faith. 
Thus Art and Religion have become inseparably entwined in the most 
perfect communion the ages have witnessed—and one that will unques- 
tionably endure forever. 
So completely has this harmony been established that to think of one is 
almost to think of the other. 
And when one thinks of Ecclesiastical Sculpture it is quite natural to 
think of BERNARDINI’S. 


: i HE SCULPTOR owes a great debt to the Catholic Church; yet 


Bernardini Statuary Company 
Ecclesiastical Sculptors and Designers 
Statuary : : Stations of the Cross: : Altars 
Studios: 28 Barclay Street | New York City 
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About the Lighting 
Your Church 


SPECTACULAR: ILLUMINATION AND COMMERCIAL EFFECTS ARE 
OUT OF PLACE IN THE CHURCH 


Why not obtain expert advice based on knowledge of what should be and the 
experience gained in lighting over 25,000 churches in the past sixty years. 


[. P. FRINK 


INCORPORATED 
24TH STREET AND 10TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, MASS. MO. * “MONTREAL, QUE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 

75 W. Jackson Blvd. 210-12 No. Broad St. Second & Howard Sts. 10 Front St., East. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. SEATTLE, WASH. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
813 Superior Ave., N. W. 100-102 Wood St. 1020 First Ave., South. 385 Portage Ave. 


A Convenient Chant Book WILLIAM ¥. FEELEY 


RECOMMENDED -OR CHOIR 
OR CONGREGA’ {ONAL USE 


Ecclesiastical Wares 


Libellus Canticorum 
Containing 
Three Chant Masses , 
Requiem and Absolution In the selection of Altar Vessels in gold and silver 
Vespers (de Dominica & B. M. V.) or Sanctuary Wares in Brass or Bronze { would be 
Complin pleased to advise on this subject. My many years 
Miscellaneous Chants experience in the production of ecclesiastical Art 


Metal goods and medals is at your service. 
: A letter of inquiry will bring you a whole lot of ie 
Vatican Graduale and Antiphonale formation that will be of interest. 


All taken from the 


Gregorian Notation with 
Rhythmical Rhymes 


Boundincloth . . .50 met Wiliam Feeley 


J. FISCHER & BRO. New York | | Biden 511 Westminster St 
Fourth Avenue at Astor Place PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Church Decoration is our Specialty 


For fifteen years we have served the Catholic Clergy, and our patrons will 
gladly testify to our ability as high-class Church Decorators, and to our integ- 
rity and honesty. 


Our Mr. Hercz spent many years in Rome and other European cities, and 
brought to this country his experience in Painting and Church Architecture. 


We will gladly furnish sketches and estimates to any Catholic Priest who 
contemplates improvements in his Church. We do, and have done work in 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 


Arthur Hercz Studios 


756 Waveland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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CHURCH REGISTERS AND 
RECORDS 


These books contain the correct 
forms, prepared by Ecclesiastical 
authorities, according to the latest 

rulings from Rome. 


Comprising: Matrimoniorum Registrum, 
Baptismorum Registrum. Confirmatorum 
Registrum, Record of Interments, Parish 
Records, Record of Pews, Record of First 
Communions, Church Account Books, 
Notification Book of Marriages, Announce. 
ment Books, Pew Receipt Books, Parish 
Census Books. 


We can also furnish the old form of 

: Baptism and Marriage Registers, four 

records to a pege. Some of the clergy 
ee ‘bios prefer this to the new form. 


Samples and Information sent upon request. 

- 
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John Murphy Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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PEW DIRECTORY 
Shows the Names 


of all Pew Renters 
Should be placed in 


every Church. Is a con- 


| 


venience to visitors, and 


an incentive to members 


to become Pew holders. 


Made to order, accord- 
ing to the layout of the 


Pews in Church wherein 


> 


they are to be used. 


be 


Frames made to match 


any interior trim. 
Upon receipt of arrangement and numbering-of Pews, we will submit sketch and price. 


UNIVERSAL REGISTER CO. 


Established 1903 


226-232 West Ontario St. Chicago, Illinois 
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EDWARD J. KOENIG FRANCIS F. ALTMEYER 
President Vice President 


Hubert Gotzes, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Catholic Church Goods 


| fi. United States Office : 


Art Weaver) : ~~ €Otis Building Ecclesiastical Art Metal Works : 


Crefeld, German rape Altena, German 
10 La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


Church Regalia 
Vestments, Banners and Canopies 
in Silk Damask, Silk- Velvet- Silver- and 
Gold Brocade. 
Genuine Gold and Silver guaranteed ; 


does not tarnish. 

Finest Embroidery and Workmanship. 
Antique Art. 

Unexcelled in every respect. 


Church Vessels 


Chalices, Ciboria, Ostensoria, etc., etc., 
made of Pure Gold and Silver. 
Finest Enamel and Niello Work. 


Altar Linens 
Albs, Rochettes and Fine Laces. 
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Purveyors to His Holiness 
Pope Benedict XV 


Stained Glass Windows 
Imported free of duty frem the studio of Dr. Heinrich Oidtmann & Co., Linnich, Germany. 
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Portraits 


Religious Paintings—Mural Paintings 
Stations of the Cross in Oil a Specialty 


furnished of the Holy Father, or of any Cardinal, Archbishop 
or Bishop in the United States. In oil, pastel or in sepia 


Portraits Copied from any Photograph 
Likeness Guaranteed 


References on application 


John M. Kavanagh, Artist 


No. 7o Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


Iron Fence Arches 


Over 300 Substantial Designs 


Lawn Settees and Vases 
for 


Cemetery, Chur@h, Hospital, School, Residence Property 


Send for Catalogue 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Incorporated 


920 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 


Entrance Gates 


JOE W.McCARTHY | 


+ 
MEMBER AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
' + 


RECENTLY COMMISSIONED TO 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISE 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW 
ARCHDIOCESAN SEMINARY 
FOR HIS GRACE 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO 


+ 
THE PATRONAGE OF THE CLERGY 
IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


139 N. CLARK STREET’ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Stations 
of the Cross 
and 
Panel Work 


in 
Marble or 
Venetian, 
Florentine or 
Roman 
Mosaics 
Special. Designs 
for Work in 
Gold, Silver 


Brass, Bronze 
or 


Wrought Iron 
Anything 


in 


The"above is a photograph of a Pieta"Group recently erected by us in St. Edward the Confessor Church, 
Philadelphia, Rev. Thomas McCarty, Rector. This Pieta, one of the finest examples of ecclesiastical art 
ever brought to America, is a perfect reproduction of Michael Angelo’s Pieta in St. Peter's, Rome, and was 
sculptured from the actual model made’ from the Michael Angelo Pieta by special permission of the Vatican 
authorities. 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS, Inc. 


Pietrasanta, Carrara, Italy 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
41 Park Row (opposite City Hall) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Designers - Sculptors - CModellers - Carbers and Cutters 


of Artistic Marble Work in Genuine Carrara Marble 
and Semi-Precious Stones 


in 
— 
Baptismal 
| Statues j Jj *# j 
and 
Panels Metal 
| 
| 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


The Tiffin Manufacturing Co. 
L. B. 425 Tiffin, Ohio 


Incorporated 1874 
ALTARS, PEWS, PULPITS, 
VESTMENT CASES, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CONFESSIONALS, 
SANCTUARY BENCHES, ETC. 


No. 19 Prie Dieu 

This Prie Dieu in best quality Oak with 
a golden-oak finish, upholstered in 
Chased Leather, for $11.00. Always mention Style of Architecture 


Write for Designs and Prices 


Be Particular 


When Selecting 
1 STATUES FOR THE CHURCH 


There is a great difference in the 


Our work is artistic and beautiful. Each statue 
is a correct representation of its subject. The high standard of art 
maintained in our studios insures the finest and most artistic work. 


We excel in the production of Statues, Stations of the Cross, 
Altars, Railings and Sanctuary furnishings. 


Inspection of our work invited 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


Pontifical Institute of Christian Art 
762-770 W. Adams St. 51 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MOSAIC 


GIASS 
BCOMPANY 


3934 S. GRAND 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCH STUDIO 
MUNICH @ 


AND EXE- 


. OUR WORK IS REP- 
SENTED IN LARGE 
AND SMALL BUILD- 
INGS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY 


TO SUB- 
MIT DESIGNS AND 
ESTIMATES 


CUTED FOR ST. IGNAT- 
IUS CHURCH, CHICAGO 
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WILSON 


Standard for Forty-five Years 


Rolling and Folding 
Partitions 


“One room into many— 
many inte one”’ 


Made to harmonize with interior de- 
sign. Simple in operation, durable. 
Unqualified approval by church 
authorities everywhere. Necessary in 
every church building. Wherever 
used, forever indispensable. In use 
in more than 38,000 churches and 
public institutions. 


Write for illustrated booklets 
THE J. G.WILSON CorPoRATION 


8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Religious—1 


KINETIC 
ORGAN BLOWERS 


Are supplying wind for 
the organs in 169 Cath. 
olic Churches in New 
-York City and Brooklyn, 
and 46 in the City of 
Philadelphia, a total of 
215 in the Catholic & 
churches of these two 
cities. 


A Wonderful 
Record 
testifying to the superiority of} the # 
Kinetic over all other Organ Blowers, 


Inquire of Kinetic Users 
Kinetic Engineering Co. 
6066 Baltimore Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City 
Room 418 
41 Park Row 


Boston 
Room 15 
15 Exchange St. 


Van Duzen Bells 


Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 
drals all over the country. They are 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 
and durability. 

Only the best bell metal—selected copper 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 
is guaranteed. 


Send for catalogue 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
428-434 East Second Street 


CINCINNATI - - ~ OHIO 


The E. W. Van. Duzen Co, 


for 
Catholic Churches 
and Chapels 


We Build Organs 
We Repair Organs 
We Re-build Organs 


Correspondence Solicitea 


Coburn Organ Co. 
Pipe Organ Builders 
220 North Washtenaw Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Tyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios 


NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 
INNSBRUCK CINCINNATI 


Established 1861 


Appointed 1887 by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII: 


Apostolico Istituto Premiato dalla Santa Sede 


A countless number of Memorial Windows and Art Mosaics, furnished by this foremost 
Institute of Ecclesiastical Art, decorate churches and cathedrals of America, Europe, Asia, 
and Australia. 


Designs cheerfully submitted ; references and estimates gladly given. 


Tyrolese Art Glass Company 


L. WOSECZEK, Artist, Importer 
436 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Investigate 


the plan on which we are offering this machine 


before you spend money for any other. We 
can give this machine to almost any church or 
school on a plan that does not call for the ex- 
penditure of a single cent. We have placed 
these machines all over the country, and we 
ACME NO. 11 don’t know of one that isn’t giving satisfaction. 


A machine selected after investigation as one 


which we can recommend and guarantee as mnvi 
the very best for the average school hall. Correspondence invited. 


THE McVICKER FIREPROOF CURTAIN CO. 
STAGE SCENERY 


5312 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Valuable Reference Work for Priests and Seminarians 


The New Church Law 


MATRIMONY 


By the 
Rev. Joseph J. C. Petrovits, J.C.D., S.T.D. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


With an Introduction 


By the 
Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D. 


Rector of the Catholic University of America 
8vo, Cloth, 480 pages, $4.50 net 


Place your order early to insure prompt delivery 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher, Pritadcisnia Ps. 


The Beneficial Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia 
1200 CHESTNUT STREET . 


Deposits, 23 Million Dollars - Number of Depositors, 20,000 
Interest 3.65 % per annum. We solicit the care of your savings. Accounts opened by mail 
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Note how one man, unaided, can raise 
and empty cars of ashesor refuse. G&G 
Sidewalk Doors, with Spring Guard 
Gates, protect operator and others. 


Let One Man Take 
-Out Your Ashes 


| HIS is how the G&G Telescopic Hoist 
with Complete Equipment enables 
one man to take out your ashes. 


The loaded G&G Swing Bail Ash Cans 
| are first trucked to bottom of Hoistway, 
where they are set with Swing Bail up. 
Hoist is then placed in working position 
which also opens and locks in position 
Sidewalk Doors and Spring Guard Gates. 
Loaded cans are then ‘*hooked”’ by truck- 
man (standing on grade above) and raised 
high enough to dump contents into cart. 
Hoist is then depressed below grade—at 
the same time closing and locking Side- 
walk Doors. 


Write for New Booklet 
** G&G Ash Removal Equipment’’ 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
531 West Broadway, New York 


Telesc 


with Automatic“Gear Shifting Brake 
ice and Silencer 


“Orphan Asylum Saoriety 
of the City of Brooklyn 


1435 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN : 

It gives me pleasure to say that the 
Marbleloid Flooring you installed in 
our dining room, kitchen and different 
The 
work was done about four or five 
years ago, and we find your material 
most sanitary and desirable. 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. HINSCHMEN, 
Superintendent.’”’ 


halls has given great satisfaction. 


Architects Everywhere 


Recommend 


MARBLELOID 


The Universal Flooring 


For all purposes where long-wearing qualities, 
beauty of appearance are paramount considerations. 
It is sanitary, being absolutely waterproof, and it is 
fireproof—and can’t dust, rot or splinter. 


Marbleloid has beert installed in hundreds 
of Catholic Churches and Institutions. 


The most economical flooring that can be 
laid. Write for booklet. Investigate. 


Let Us Solve Your Flooring Problems 


461 Eighth Avenue at 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Pittsburg Detroit | Washington Cleveland Norfolk 
Philadelphia Boston Knoxville Minneapolis 
Cincinnati Montreal 
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ated Candles. 


occasion. 


New York 


McSHANE 
BELL FOUNDRY CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Ornamented Candles 


The beauty and appropriateness of design, combined with the 
chasteness and harmony of coloring, are distinctive features of our decor- 


Our artists are versatile and are able to prepare designs for any 


Write us for illustration of our regular designs 


Will & Baumer Candle Co. 


Chicago 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRANCHES : 
St. Louis 


Boston Mexico City Montreal, Canada 


FIRST STEPS 


for 


First Communicants 


A Timely Catechism for 
Little Children 


For sample copy, address the author 


Rev. Edward J. Rengel, LL.D 
Olean, N. Y. 
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Sacred Heart Academy, Fargo, N. D. 
35° below zero 


Moline Heat was installed in these build- 
ings over five years ago. ‘This eliminated 
the use of automatic traps and vacuum 
pumps on radiators—which explains why 
not a single cent was spent on repairs since 
Moline Heat was installed. 


we 


Moline Heat is the best investment you 
could put into your new building. No 
matter how large or small, or how many 
buildings. It is equally important to 
select a good heating system in milder 
climates than are indicated in the pictures, 
because in milder climates less attention 
is given to the building construction. 


If you are interested in a heating plant, 


St. Mary s Orphanage, Minneapolis,Minn 
30° below zero 


, St. Alexius Hospital, Bismarck, N. D. 
40° below zero 


5 Years Service—Not a Cent for Repairs 


no matter where, send for our catalogs. 
They will tell you something that perhaps 
you never knew before—that the most im- 
portant part of a heating plant is not the 
furnace, boiler or pipes, du something else 
Jar more important. 


If you want to know what it is, send to- 
day, Dept. E. 


Illinois 


Moline 


St. Agnes School, Moose Jaw, Canada { 
50° below zero : 
Be | 
M at 
EVERY WHERE: 
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The Josephinum Church Furniture Co, 


Exclusive Designers and Builders of 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Altars, Pews, Pulpits, Confessionals, Etc. 
Write for Designs and Pew Catalog 


By Office and Studio - - COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE GOOD OLD METHOD 
Skillful Workmanship and Fair Dealing always 
uphold a Good Reputation. 


MY work in gold-plating and refinishing sacred ves- 
els LOOKS and WEARS BETTER than when new. 


My Prices are most reasonable. 


Werner Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 
These Boxes are so constructed that the money cannot be removed without destroying the box 3 
_ ff Samples and Prices of the various styles sent on request 
=f 1] EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 


. 3 Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 
Bank 27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St 


Philadelphia 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY 
CHIMES | & OTHER 


BELLS 
MENEELY CO. 


WATERVLIET, N. Y. (West Troy) 
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REFRIGERATORS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CAnd, for Hospitals and 


Institutions in Particular 
ANY leading hospitals and over 400 Catholic 


Institutions have used McCray ahignsen for 

years with perfect satisfaction. ve un- 
bounded confidence in the refrigerator Bin Garon the 
name “McCray,” for it stands for quality and unequalled 
service. 
McCray Refrigerators are different in construction than other 
refrigerators. They are the result of years of careful study by 
refrigeration engineers. Hospitals and Institutions from Maine to 
California have’found by experience that the McCray is correct 
in principle—because cold, dry air in every compartment is assured. 


The styles illustrated herewith are designed ll om itals and 
Institutions but this is not our complete line. alog No. 52 
shows many more refrigerators and coolers. bi ~y a of this 
catalog—it will tell more about the McCray. 


Plans Free—Gladly will our service department furnish plans and 
suggestions for special built-to-order equipment. Simply send us 
a rough sketch showing what you deem your needs to be. Remem- 
ber any McCray can be arranged for either ice or mechanical 
refrigeration, 


Send for Catalog—Let us send you a catalog that describes a great 
variety of designs—one to suit every requirement: No. 52 for 
Hospitals, Hots and and Restaurants; No. 63 for Meat Markets and 
General Stores; No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens; No. 95 for 
Residences; No. 74 for Florists. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


5076 LAKE STREET. KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 
Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 
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DO YOU WISH TO 
BEAUTIFY YOUR ALTAR? 


Place one of ourfExpositions above your 
Tabernacle and you will be more than pleased 
with the result. 


This design, our No. 5501,'is one of the many 
styles we can furnish in sizes appropriate for 
any church. 


When you desire Metal Church Goods of 
Beauty, Durability, and Real Value, be sure to 


Ask your dealer for the VVRIGHT GOODS 


Wright Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
127-135 Master Street 
Philadelphia 


Pure Altar Wines Alta rs 
We respectfully solicit the valued patronage of the 


Reverend Clergy for our pure approved rubrical altar and 
wines to be used for sacramental purposes only. 


Our wines are maae at our own vineyards located ‘ 
in the famous wine belt of California—Rutherford, Ch h F, 
Napa Valley—under the supervision of Kev. D, O. urc urniture 
Crowley, appointed for that purpose by His Grace, 
Archbishop E. J. Hanna. These wines are sent to MANUFACTURED BY 
us in sealed cars under government bond, and we in 
turn distribute them in the quantities and qualities 


desired by the reverend clergy. B h d F . 
Our pure Mass Wines bear the unqualified endorse- ern ar erring 


ments of a great many Archbishops, Bishops, Mon- 
signori, Priests of the Catholic Church as light and 


valid for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Recom- 
mendations sent on request. 1900 N. Kedvale Ave. 
Send for Price List, Application Forms and Samples Chicago, Ill. 


Beaulien Vineyard Distributing Co., 


The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York City, N. Y. DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
T. F. RODDEN, Manager CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
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BLACKBOARDS 
Proof against Water - Fire! 


Natural Slate for Blackboards 


To standardize the application of Nature’s product, and to build up 
service has been, and is the constant aim of the Natural Slate Black- 
board Company. School Boards have come to know of the black- 
boards they can install and FORGET. They feel secure in the 
knowledge that the trademark “‘ Pyramid ” on every piece of Natural 
slate is a sufficient warranty of all the essentials of good blackboards. 


The subject of deliveries is of vital interest to everyone who specifies 
slate for blackboards. Now is the most opportune time for those 
about to build to take advantage of the service which the Natural Slate 
Blackboard Company has developed to a high point, as a result of 
its many years of specializing in this field. 


Architects and School Boards will find our organization a great help 
in eliminating industrial waste through saving the time and expense of 
the waiting workman. Our large stock of standardized slabs for 
Blackboards prevents needless delays and losses and insures prompt 
completion of all blackboard installations. 


This in addition to Natural Slate’s many advantages adds another 
reason why Architects and School Boards should specify and require — 
Natural Slate for Blackboards. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


Headquarters: Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
Mills: Slatington, Windgap, Pen Argyl and Bangor 


Permanency and Service | § 
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Church 


IS Cas 
i and 

Memorial 
Windows 
3 

Send sizes and shapes 
the of your windams 


and me will submit 
Besigns and Photos 


Jacoby Art Glass Co. 


2700 St. Hineent Aue. Dept. 9 
St. Louis, Mio. 


THE 
Orgoblo” 


is acknowledged to be the 
highest grade and most ex. 


tensively used organ blower 
in existence. Many thou- 
sands of the finest and best 
5 ] si organs in Catholic churches 
are operated by 
ORGOBLOS” 
ONO 


Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Winners of the highest awards at 
Jamestown and Panama 


Over 12,000 in use 


HONEST WEIGHT 


FULL WEIGHT CANDLES 


HONEST QUALITY Jf 


The name MACK, MILLER for 23 years has meant honest quality as well 


as honest weight in altar and church candles. 
turers of candles in 16-0z. sets of warranted full weight and quality. 
more to produce to such exacting standards. 


We are the original manufac- 


It costs 


Our prices, however, are no 


higher than for the lighter-weight sets of other manufacturers. 


Superior Quality Lights 


Candles of Every Description 


MACK, MILLER CANDLE CO. 
Full Weight Candle Mfrs. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established 23 years 
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Important Reduction 
In Votive Candles 


Our Votive Candles have always been at least one-third 
lower in price than ordinary vigil lights. Now, with our 
recent substantial price reduction in effect, you are enabled to 
make an even gveaver saving than formerly. 


Our new prices are as follows : Per gross 
Single gross - - - - - - $3.35 


Twenty-four gross - - - - - 3.25 
Forty-eight gross’ - - - - - 3.15 
One hundred and two gross - . 3.00 


A trial of our Votive Candles will convince you of their quality. They are odorless, non-combustible 
and smokeless, leaving the glass perfectly clean. They burn from nine to ten hours and are perfectly 
safe. They give a splendid light and burn evendy to the end. 


Your order will receive our promptest attention 


Rubrico 


anteed Rubrical. 

Order a container of RUBRICO Oil from your dealer and insist that it is 
branded RUBRICO and note the difference. 

RUBRICO OIL burns with the 24-hour floating night-light as well as the 
GUILLON No. 2 EIGHT-DAY TAPER. 


There’s a Reason. No Mineral Oil 


S RUBRICO is marketed both in 5-gallon containers and in cases of 24 small tins 
TRADE MARK to the case, containing sufficient oil for the filling of the 8-day glass. 


| \.___/ Eight-Day Guaranteed Sanctuary Oil 
100 % Pure Vegetable Oil 
B Smokeless Odorless 
=: SANCTUARY Ee Expressly refined for Sanctuary use in Church, Convent, and Home. Guar- 


For sale by ali Church-Goods Houses. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct 
and mention dealer's name. And we will send you a trial order on approval 


Monarch Oil & Chemical Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Refining Division - ~- - «+ 240 North Second St. 
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What Others Have Done 
You Can Do 


Hundreds of churches have increased their collections from 100% to 
thru the use of the Collection Envelope System. 


We have given years of study to the subject of church finance and can pro- 
bably solve your problems. 


Now is the Time to Prepare for Next Year 


Write us now so we can outline a system for your collections and install the 
system January Ist. Do not wait until the last minute. The collections of one 
Sunday will practically pay for the system. 


Act Now 


The Catholic Publishing Company 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


When the Bishop Comes 
Manual of Episcopal Visitation and Sacrament of Confirmation 


Full and detailed information, both for the Ceremony of Confirmation and for the Bishop’s 


official visit. All the canonical requirements minutely explained. Indispensable for the 
occasion, 


Copies should be had by every priest, so it is well to order now. 


Twenty-five cents per copy. Five copies, one dollar 


THE DOLPHIN PRESS, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the Sacristy and the Sanctuary 


Manual of Forty Hours’ Adoration 


This Manual contains LITANIZ® ET PRECES: the Approved Music for ‘“‘ Te Deum” 
and “Tantum Ergo,” and everything requisite for the Devotion—Ceremonies, Rubrics, and 
Prayers. 

Order copies now, so that they will be on hand when needed, as they are sure to be. 


Twenty-five cents per copy. Five copies, one dollar 


THE DOLPHIN PRESS, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Enlightenment 


The rays of light that come to enlighten man are best assimilated 


when transmitted through the medium of motion pictures. 


The little DeVry, the portable motion-picture projector that made 


possible the universal application of this great aid to progress is fully 


described in a handsomely illustrated, forty-page catalog, which 


shows the D@Wry it use in all phases of human activity. 


Linked with the DeVry is a service giving full informa- 


tion on how and where to obtain the right kind of films. 


Write to-day for your eopy of catalog 
and descriptive literature 


Attach to Any 
Electric Light Socket 


Weighs but 20 Ibs. 
Size 17x17x2 


The DeVry Corporation 


1260 Marianna St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Illustration shows our Ideal Clergyman’s Sum- 
mer Shirt, made in our own plant at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Plain Black Shirts in Three Styles 


Style “C” is made of a good quality of Sateen 
Each $3.50 3 for $10.00 
Style “D” is made of a very fine Twilled Sateen 
Silk Bosom 
Each $4.25 3 for $12.00 
Style “E”’ is a Spider Silk 
Each $4.50 3 for $13.00 


We also carry a complete line of Our Own Make Vestments, Sur- 
bee i Fei plices, Altar Boys’ Cassocks, Banners, etc., and always have on hand 
a eS ee Church Goods, Statuary and Religious Articles of every description. 
All worth-while Catholic Books, too. 


Diederich-Schaefer Company 
413-417 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Absolutely Pure Brand 


Beeswax Candles 


F. MARTY & CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Altar Candles 


For more than a quarter of a century 


Merchandise for 
Church Fairs 


Bazaars, Socials 


The newest articles in” Jewelry, 
Watches, Clocks, Silverware, Table- 
ware, Cutlery, Razors, Leather Goods, 
Toilet Sets, Smokers’ Articles, Toys, 
Dolls, Novelties, ete., are illustrated in 
our catalog, ‘The Barometer.” 

These goods are all suitable for Church 
Fairs, etc., and will be furnished by us 
at our regular wholesale prices. Cor- 
respondence is invited from committees 


and individuals. Catalog sent free on 
request. 


F. WEINTRAUB 
Wholesale Jewelry 


General Merchandise 
44 Bowery, New York 
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|‘ is only fitting that perfect 
architecture should seek pro- 
tection in decoration. It is for this 
reason that the interior decoration 
of Milwaukee’s Cathedral, famed 
for its architectural symmetry, 
should be entrusted to one of 
the city’s leading institutions 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
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CORRECT CHURCH DECORATIONS 
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NNNOUNCEMENT 


It is now possible to obtain the 
amous Munich Stained Glass and 
+ Art Windows from the Royal Bava- 
rian Art Glass establishment of 


Gustav van Treeck 


Munich, Germany 


Through their Sole Agents in America 


Wagner-Larscheid Co. 


551 East Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A complete service is offered— 
from plan and design to installation 
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St. Joseph's Altar Designed and Being Made by the Gorham Company for the 
Church of the Nativity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS MEMORIALS 
Stained Glass, Altars, Mosaics, Fres- Windows, Fonts, Tablets, Baptistries, 


| Coes, Altar Appointments, Sacred Ves- Grottos, Mausoleums, Cemetery 
_ sels, Lighting Fixtures, Tile Flooring. Crosses, Ledger Stones, Head Stones. 


TMustrations, Designs and Estimates Upon Application 


BOSTON, MASS., 480 Washington Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA., Widener Bldg. 
CHICAGQ, ILL., 10 So. Wabash Avenue PROVIDENCE, R. I., Elmwood. 
SAN FRANCISCO., CAL., 140 Geary Street. 
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Benziger Brothers nexrrenivc New Missale Romanum 


Benziger Brothers’ Authorized American Edition: 


Vatican Edition published in the United States by Benziger Brothers. Large quarto, printed 
in red and black ink ; size 12x8} inches. Any binding in red or black color. 


Seal grain imitation leather, gold edges, net, $10.00; same, in morocco grain, net $12.00; Amer 
ican morocco, gold edges, net $15.00; same, gold stamping on side, net $17.50; finest quality mo- 
rocco, red under gold edges, net $22.00; same, gold stamping on side, net $25.00; finest quality 
morocco, red only, extra very rich gold ornaments on front and back cover, net $30.00. 


. “fo Benziger Brothers, sole agents in United States. Small folio 
> 
Mechlin Editions : 77's" 10x13} inches. ) 
Black leather back, gold edges, net $15.00 ; black morocco, gold edges, $25.00; red morocco, gold 
edges, $30.00 ; red morocco, finest quality, gold edges, $40.00. 


Small quarto edition (11x38 inches. ) 
Black leather back, gold edges, net $12.00 ; black morocco, gold edges, net $15.00; red morocco, 
gold edges, $19.00 ; red morocco, finest quality, gold edges, $30.00. 


e Benziger Brothers, sole agents in United States. Quarto Edition, 


Tours Editions * No. 83 (12x9 inches. ) 


Black morocco. gold edges, net $25.00; black moroeco, gold edges, $28.00; red morocco, gold 
edges, net $30.08 : red levant, gold edges, net $40.00. 


Small quarto edition, No 143 (11x8 inches. ) 
Black morocco, gold edges, net $18.00; black morocco, gold edges, net $20.00: red morocco, gold 
edges, net $23.08; red levant, gold edges, net $33.00. 


Specimen pages sent en application. All Missals contain Supplement for United States 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 36-38 Barclay St. CINCINNATI, 343 Main St. CHICAGO, 205-207 W. Washington St. 


Henry Edward Manning 
His Life and Labours 


By 
SHANE LESLIE, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 540 Pages, with Six Illustrations. $7.50 


‘Mr. Leslie has done his work exceedingly well. At last we get glimpses of 
the real Manning.’’—Odserver. 
‘«Mr. Leslie has done a famous work. Here is the real Manning.’’— New 


Witness. 
‘« The best life of Cardinal Manning.’’—Daily Maid. 
** An excellent and thought-provoking biography.’’— Nation and Athenacum. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


Publishers 
44 Barclay Street New York 
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